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THE MONKEY. 


BY MARY HOWITT, 





Monkey, pretty little feliow! 
Thou art nature’s punchinello! 
Full of fun as Puck could be; 
Harlequin might learn of thee! 


Look now at his odd grimaces! 
Saw youe’er such comic faces? 
Now like learned judge, sedate! 
Now with nonsense in his pate! 


Nature in a sunny wood, 

Must have been in merry mood, 
And with laughter fit to burst, 
Monkey, when she made thee first. 


How you leaped and frisked about, 
When your life you first found out; 
How you threw, in roguish mirth, 
Cocoa-nuts on mother earth. 


Look now athim! Slyly peep, 
He pretends he is asleep; 

Fast asleep upon his bed, 

With his arm beneath his head. 


Now that posture is not right, 
And he is not settled quite— 
There, that’s better than before, 
And the knave pretends to snore! 


Ha! he is not half asleep! 

See, he slyly takesa peep! 

Monkey, though your eyes were shut, 
You could see this little nut. 


You shall have it, pigmy brother! 
What, another? and another? 
Nay, your cheeks are like a sack, 
Sit down, and begin to crack. 


There, the little ancient man 
Cracks as fast as fast he can! 
Now good bye, you merry fellow, 
Nature’s primest punchinello! 
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A SABBATH NEAR JERUSALEM. 
BY LAMARTINE, 


One day I fixed my tent in a stony field, where a few 
knotty and stunted olive trees grew, under the walls of Je- 
rusalem, some hundred steps from the tower of David, a 
little above the fountain of Siloa, which yet flows over the 
worn stones of its grotto, not far from the tomb of the poet- 
king who so often sung it. The high and black terraces, 
which in times past supported the temple of Solomon, rose 
on my left, crowned by three blue cupolas and the light 
and airy columns of the mosque of Omar, which now rests 
upon the ruins of the house of Jehovah; the city of Jeru- 
salem, which was then ravaged by the plague, was all 
bathed in the rays of the dazzling sun, reflected from its 
thousand domes, from its white marbles, from its towers 
of gilded stone, from its walls polished by ages, and by the 
salt winds of the Asphaltic lake; no sound rose from its en- 
closure, which was silent and mournful as the bed of a dy- 
ing man; its large gates stood open, and from time to time 
might be seen the white turban and the red cloak of the 
Arabian soldier, the useless guard of these deserted gates; 
nothing came out, nothing went in; the morning wind alone 
raised the floating dust of the roads, and produced for a 
moment the illusion of a caravan; but when the gust of 
wind had passed, when it died away sighing among the 
battlements of the tower of the Pisans or among the three 
palm trees of the house of Caiphas, the dust again fell, 





the desert reappeared, and no step of a camel or a mule 


resounded on the stones. Only, every quarter of an hour, 
the two iron-clasped folding-doors of each of the gates of 
Jerusalem opened, and we saw the dead whom the plague 
had just destroyed pass out, carried upon a sort of litter by 
two naked slaves to the tombs which were scattered all a- 
round us. Sometimesa long train of Turks, Arabs, Ar- 
menians, or Jews, accompanied the dead, and, singing, 
wound among the trunks of the olive trees; then with slow 
and silent steps returned tothe city. More commonly the 
dead were left alone; and when the two slaves had dug a 





few feet into the sand, and placed the infected corpse in its 
last bed, they seated themselves on the same earth which 
they had just raised, divided the dress of the dead, and, 
lighting their long pipes, smoked in silence and watched 
the smoke of their chibouks, which rose in a light, blue 
column, and gracefully vanished in the limpid, bright, 
transparent atmosphere of those autumnal days. At my 
feet the valley of Jehoshaphat extended like a vast sepul- 
chre; the course of the dried up Cedron appeared in it like 
a whitish rent, scattered over with large flint-stones; and 
the sides of the two hills which bounded it were white with 
tombs, and with sculptured turbans, the common monu- 
ment of the Osmanlis. A little to the right the hill of 
Olives sunk down, opening, between the scattered volcan- 
ic cones of the naked mountains of Jericho on the one side, 
and of St. Saba on the other, a distant view, extended and 
prolonged, like a luminous avenue between the tops of un- 
equal cypress trees. The eye turned towards jt involunta- 
rily, attracted by the azure and livid brightness of the 
Dead Sea, which glittered at the foot of these mountains; 
while, behind, the blue chain of the mountains of Arabia 
Petrea bounded the horizon—but bounded is not the word, 
for those mountains seem as transparent as crystal, and 
one sees, or fancies that he sees, a vague and indefinite hor- 
izon still beyond, swimming in the floating vapors of an at- 
mosphere tinged with purple and ceruse. 

It was the hour of noon, the hour when the muezzin ob- 
serves the sun from the highest gallery of the minaret, 
and regu'arly announces the hour of prayer;—a living, an- 
imated voice, which knows what it says and what it sings, 
far superior, in my opinion, to the stupid and unconscious 
tones of the bellsof our cathedrals! My Arabs had given 
the barley from the goat’s-hair sack to my horses, which 
were fastened round about the tent, their feet chained to 
iron rings. These beautiful and gentle animals were mo- 
tionless; their heads hung down shaded by their long, scat- 
tered manes, their grey coats glistening and smoking un- 
der the rays of a meridian sun. The men were collected 
under the shade of one of the largest olive trees; they had 
spread their carpet upon the ground, and smoked as they 
told stories of the desert, or sang verses from Antar;—An- 
tar, the type of the wandering Arab;—shepherd, warrior, 
and poet at once; who has depicted in his national poetry 
the whole desert; epic as Homer, plaintive as Job, amor- 
ous as Theocritus, philosophical as Solomon.* His ver- 
ses, which soothe or excite the imagination of the Arab as 
much as the smoke of his hookah, resounded in guttural 
tones from the animated group of my sais; and when the 
poet touched with peculiar justness or strength the quick 
feeling of these savage but impressible men, a low mur- 
mur was heard from their lips; they joined their hands, 
raised them above their ears, and bowing their heads, ex- 
claimed one after another, ‘‘Allah! Allah! Allah!” Some 
steps from me a young Turkish woman was weeping for 
her husband, over one of those little mounments of white 
stone, that are scattered upon all the hills which surround: 
Jerusalam. She seemed scarcely more than eighteen or 
twenty; and I never saw so charming a picture of grief. 
Her profile, which her veil thrown back allowed me to see, 
had the perfect outline of the most beautiful heads of the 
Parthenon; but, at the same time, the softness, the suavi- 
ty, and the graceful languor of the Asiatic women, a beau- 
ty much more feminine, much more lovely, much more fas- 
cinating to the heart, than the severe and masculine beau- 
ty of the beautiful Greeks. Her hair, of'a light bronze and 
golden color, like the copper of the ancient statues, a col- 
or very much esteemed in this country of the sun, of which 
it seems like a permanent reflection, her hair, unbound, 
fell around her and literally touched the ground. Her bo- 
som wasentirely uncovered, according to the custom of the 











*M. de Lamartine has confounded Antar, the hero of the fa- 
mous Bedouin romance, with Asmaee, its author. 
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women of this part of Arabia; and when she bent down to 
embrace the stone of the turban or to place her ear at the 
tomb, her breast touched the earth and left its mould in 
the dust, like that mould of the beautiful bosom of the bu- 
ried Atala which was formed by the sand of the sepulchre, 
in the admirable epopee of M. de Chateaubriand. She had 
strewn the tomb and the earth around with all sorts of fu- 
neral flowers; a beautiful damask carpet was spread where 
she knelt, and on this carpet were some vases of flowers, 
a basket of figs, and some barley cakes; for this woman 
was to spend the whole day weeping thus. A hole form- 
ed in the earth, which was supposed to correspond to the 
earof the dead person, served her as an organ of commu- 
nication with that other world, where he, whom she came 
to visit, slept. She was continually bending down to- 
wards that narrow opening, singing into it verses, broken 
by sobs, and then’ pressing her ear against it as if shé 
heard the reply, and then beginning again to sing and to 
weep. I made an effort to understand the words which she 
thus murmured, and which came even to my ear; but my 
Arabian dragoman could not catch or translate them.— 
How much I regret it! What secrets of love and of sor- 
row, what sighs, animated with the whole life of two souls 
torn from each other, those words might contain, confus- 
ed and drowned in tears as they were! Oh! if any thing 
could ever awaken the dead, it must be such words utter- 
ed by such lips! 

A few steps from this woman, under a piece of black 
linen, supported by two reeds fixed in the ground, to serve 
as a shade from the sun, her two little children played with 
three black Abyssinian slaves, sitting like their mistress 
upon a carpet spread uponthe sand. ‘These three women, 
all young and handsome, with the slender form and the 
aquiline profile of the negroes of Abyssinia, were group- 
ed in different attitudes, like three statues made of a sin- 
gle biock; one of them had one knee on the ground and held 
upon the other one of the children, who stretched its 
arm to where its mother was weeping; the other kad both 
legs bent under her; and her hands, clasped, rested on her 
apron of blue linen like Canova’s Magdalen; the third was 
standing, stooping a little over her two companions and 
balancing herself on her right foot and her left, as she rock- 
ed upon her bosom the smallest of the children, whom she 
in vain endeavored to get asleep. When the sobs of the 
young widow reached the children, they began to cry; and 
the three black slaves, after having by another sob replied 
to that of their mistress, commenced singing again the 
soothing airs and the infantine words of their country to 
quiet the children. 

It was Sunday; two hundred paces from me, behind the 
thick and high walls of Jerusalem, I heard at intervals, 
from the black cupola of the Greek convent, the distant 
and feeble echoes of the evening service; the hymns and 
psalms of David ascended, after two thousand years, sung 
by strange voices and in a new language, from those same 
hills which had inspired them; and upon the terraces of the 
convent I saw the figures of some old monks of the Holy 
Land coming and going, with their breviaries in their 
hands, uttering those prayers which had already been ut- 
tered for somany ages in so many different languages and 
measures, 

And I too was there to be the poet of all; to study the 
ages in their cradle; to trace even to its seurce the un- 
known course of civilization and religion; to draw inspi- 
ration from the spirit of the place and from the hidden 
meaning of the histories and the monuments upon those 
shores, which were the point of departure of the modern 
world; and to nourish with a more real wisdom, and a tru- 


er philosophy, the grave and thoughtful poetry of the ad- 
vanced epoch in which we live! 


This scene, accidentally brought before me, and select- 
ed from one of the thousand recollections of my travels, 
presented tomy mind almost a complete view of the desti- 
nies and changes of poetry;—the three black slaves sooth- 
ing the children with the simple, unstudied songs of their 
country ,—the pastoral and almost instinctive poetry of the 
infancy of nations;—the young Turkish widow, weeping 
for her husband and singing as she bresthes her sorrows to 
the dust,—elegiac and passionate poetry, the poetry of the 
heart;—the soldiers and the Arab mukres, reciting frag- 
ments, warlike, amorous, from Antar,—the epic poetry of 
wandering or warlike nations;—the Greek monks, singing 
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the psalms upon their solitary terraces; the sacred and ly- 
ric poetry of the ages of enthusiasm and of religious 
renovation;—and I meditating in my tent, gathering to- 
gether historic truths orthoughts weldeding over the whole 
World; the poetry of philosophy and meditation, the child 
of an epoch when human nature is jstudiedj and stamps 
herself even on the songs with which she amuses her lei- 
sure. 

This is the whole poetry of the past; but what will it be 
in future? 
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THE SHEEP DOG TAKEN. 


Sometime last fall a strange dog commenced depreda- 
tions among the Sheep in Avon, destroying some nights be- 
tween 20 and 40. He soon became the terror of the town, 
and various measures were resorted to by individuals to de- 
stroy him, but without effect. Tosuch an extesft were his 
depredations carried, that at last the people turned out en 
masse, and drove him from the town; but not, howeyer, un- 
til he had killed between three and four ltundred sheep,— 
merely sucking the blood and seldom feasting upon the car- 
casses, 

He was next heard of in the vicinity of Pine Hill, Ge- 
nesee county, last winter, where rising of one hundred 
sheep became his victims. From that place, as at Avon, 
the people, before getting rid of him, were obliged to make 
a general turn out. The dog was driven into Bergen, and 
in that town and this, (Riga) he has within the last two 
or three months, destroyed over 300 sheep and lambs, 
having been alternately driven from one town to the oth- 
er. 

Although the dog has been hunted by various individu- 
als, (the army often amounted to hundreds) since he took 
up his unwelcome residence in the town last named, and 
notwithstanding some of the best miarksmen in these 
towns, as well as those where he has pursued his work of 
death for six months past, have made rsa 7m shots at 
him, he has never to my knowledge, asked for quarters, 
nor was he finally conqnered until this evening. It was 
yesterday determined to make a general assault upon this 
common enemy, and take him if possible; and a reward of 
about $80 having been previously offered, by a subscrip- 
tion, for his scalp, about two hundred persons belonging to 
this town and to Bergen, headed by General, Major, Co- 
lonel, Captains, and other necessary officers, took up their 
line of march to-day for the south part of this town, where 
he had last been seen, and about noon routed and drove him 
into what is called Adams’ Swamp, which was immediate- 
ly surrounded; dogs were sent in to drive him out, and a- 
bout six o’clock he emerged from the woods, and in cross- 
ing the road leading from Mr. Adams’ to Buel’s corners, 
was shot through’the heart by Roswell Parish, jr. of this 
town, a lad aged about 17 years. 

By the blowing of horns and firing of guns, the compa- 
ny was soon eongregated—the fallen foe was placed in a 
wagon—the company were formed into a double line, at 
the head of which as a mark of honor, was placed the fortu- 
nate young marksman. ‘The procession then marched to 
Riga corners, where the dog was hung up by the neck and 
a general salute fired—after which they proceeded to Ber- 
gen corners, where they took the skin from the dog and 
stuffed it.— Riga, May 9, 1835. 





DEPTHS OF FOUNTAINS. 


We have already alluded to pits sunk by the Chinese to 
the depth of 1800 feet, in the province of Ria-ting-fou, by 
which they hoped to procure a supply of salt water; but as 
no water ascended the pits, we cannot rank them in the list 
of wells properly so called. 

The seventh sheet of water, found near Saint Nicclas 
d@’Aliermont was at the depth of 1030 feet. The water 
from it rose te the surface. As it was not water but coal 
that was sought for, the works were abandoned; and the 
only result that remained, was the formation, without in- 
tending it,of a copious fountain, whose waters issued from 
a source more than 1000 feet deep. 

The pit recently sunk at Geneva tothe depth of 682 feet, 
has not reached any body of water which has a tendency 
to rise. 

At Suresne, near Paris, the residence of M. Rothschild, 
the Messrs. Flachat have worked a pit, previously begun 
by M. Mulot, to the depth of 663 feet. This pit has now 

netrated the chalk to the extent of 537 feet. The work 

as been suspended, when there is only about 60 feet more 
of the chalk formation remaining, upon penetrating which, 
there would be every prospect of finding water. The 
desirableness of prosecuting the research is most appa- 
rent. 

The fountain of Cheswick, in the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s park, projects its water about a yard above the sur- 
face of the soil, and comes from the depth of 582 feet. 

The deepest fountain in the department of Pas de Ca- 
lais,1s situated between Bethune and Aire. Its waters pro- 
ject seven feet above the ground, and come from a depth 
of 461 feet. 

The Artesian well which affords such an abundant sup- 
ply in the cavalry barracks of Tours, is fed by a body of 
water which M. Degousee found at the depth of 259 fect. 
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The water of another well, which was finished in 1834, in 
the silk manufactory of M. Champoisean, springs from a 
depth of 273 feet.— WU. Arago on Artesian Wells. 





A DOG STORY. 


A gentleman who knows that we are friendly to good 
dogs, and do not like even to see a cur abused, stopped to 
tell us a story about one of these half reasoning animals, 
which we in the exercise of friendiiness, give to our read- 
ers. 

Last week a large Newfoundland dog, kept in atan yard 
in the Northern Liberties, had persuaded a small’ dog to 
play with him; and while they were amusing themselves, 
the smaller animal was accidentally rolled into a tan pit, 
in which the water was quite deep, though it did not quite 
reach within eighteen inches of the edge of the vat.— 
The little fellow flounced about terribly, but could not get 
out, and the large dog could not reach him. Some of the 
workmen saw the whole occurrence, and felt disposed to 
watch at a distance the movements of the Newfoundland 
dog. He ran round the vatin great concern, then hasten- 
ed to the building where the men had been, but they were 
not to be found. He then ran back and took another 
mournful look at his little playmate, and then tried again 
for help. None was to be had, and matters were becom- 
ing desperate in the vat. The Newfoundland dog then 
selected a place at the edge of the vat, where some of the 
tan had been removed, and where the edge was not more 
than twenty inches above the water. He then stretched 
himself out, and thrust his fore feet down to the water, 
edging himself along with care, so as not to lose his bal- 
ance and fall in himself. This was a matter of nice cal- 
culation, as the weight of the puppy was to be added to 
that of hishead and shoulders. At lemgth he appeared to 
have adjusted the weight to his mind. He then reached 
out and took the little dog with a strong grip in his fore 
paws, and being unable of course to rise up with the 


weight hanging over the edge of the pit, he drew himself 


back with great efforts, and after considerable exertion, 
succeeded in landing the half drowned dog in safety—and 
great and sincere was the joy manifested by both animals 
at the fortunate deliverance.—U..S. Gazette. 





SUDDEN DEATH. 

Not long since, a promising citizen, on familiar terms 
with the printer, on opening his morning paper, read to 
his utter astonishment, his own name in the following con- 
nection: 

““Died,—At his residence in this town yesterday, Mr. 
wr —, aged —, a PROMISING citizen, much lament- 
ed. 

Not being fully convinced of the truth of the statement, 
with all speed he repaired to the office to ascertain the au- 
thor of the deadly libel. ‘What! you here?” says Typo. 
“Did you not say that if you dived you would fulfill your 
promise last night! - You must be in error, sir—if you ate 
a man of your word, you must have died—go home, sir, for 
decency’s sake go home and be buried.” 

The man. was reminded of his remissness, and we never 
heard that he ever after forgot his promise to the printer. 
He was better pleased with the joke whem he learned that 
a death was only inserted in the copy which was sent to 

im. 





THE MOVING DAY. 
Bustle, bustle, clear the way 
He moves, we move, they move to-day ; 
Pulling, hauling, fathers calling, 
Mothers bawling, children squalling, 
Coaxing, teasing, whimpering, prattling, 
Pots and pans, and kettles rattling, 
Tumbling bedsteads, flying bedspreads, 
Broken chairs and hollow wares, ’ 
Strew the street—’tis moving day. 


Bustle, bustle, stir about, 
Some moving in, some moving out: 
Some move by team, some move by hand, 
An annual callithumpian band; 
Landlords dunning, tenants shunning ; 
Laughing, crying, dancing, sighing, 
Spiders dying, feathers flying, 
Shaking bed rugs, killing bedbugs, 
Scampering rats, mewing cats, 
Whining dogs, grunting hogs; 
What’sthe matter! Moving day. 

—WNM. ¥.Com. Advertiser. 





New Printive Macuine.—On Saturday afternoon a 
new and ingenious machine, for printing cards and Jabels 
in a more expeditious manner than by the mode now com- 
monly in use, was exhibited under the Exchange, by Mr. 
Charles T. Voorhies, the inventor. It is a neat thing in 
appearance—small and portable, and will strike off two 
thousand impressions perhour. It may be seen in opera- 





tion every day, at No. 2, Courtlandt street.—V. Y. Trans. 
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Lanevace or Animas.—The acuteness of the sheep’s 
ear surpasses al] things in nature that I know of. A ewe 
will distinguish her own lamb’s bleat, among a thousand 
all bleating at the same time,and making a noise a thousand 
times louder than the singing of psalms at a Cameronian 
sacrament in the fields, where thousands are congregated 
—and that is no joke either. . Besides, the distinguish. 
ment of voice is perfectly reciprocal between the ewe and 
lamb, who, amid the deafening sound, run to meet one 
another. There are few things which have ever amused 
me more than a sheep-shearing, and then the sport con. 
tinues the whole day. We put the flock into the fold, set 
out all the lambs to the hill,and then send the ewes to 
them as they are shorn. The moment that a lamb hears 
itsdam’s voice, it rushes from the crowd to meet her; but 
instead of finding the rough, well clad, comfortable ma. 
ma, which it left an hour or a few hours ago, it meets a 
poor, naked, shivering—and most deplorable looking crea. 
ture. It wheels about, and uttering a loud, tremulous 
bleat of perfect despair, flies from the frightful vision,— 
The mother’s voice arrests its flight—it returns—flies, and 
returns again, generally ‘for ten or a dozen times, before 
the reconciliation is fairly made up.—James Hogg. 


Poxice Orrice. Sumner L. Fairfield.—Some twenty 
gentlemen, from among our most respectable citizens, found 
themselves together yesterday before one of the ward 
courts, to answer to suits which had been commenced 
against them by Mrs. Fairfield the elder, for subscriptions 
to the North American Magazine, published at Philadel]. 
phia, and edited by her son Sumner L. More than a year 
ago, Mrs. I’. the younger, the wife of the editor, paid our 
city a visit, and addressed herself to a great number of 

entlemen, soliciting their subscriptions to the magazine, 

er solicitations were supported often by weeping, and 
always carried out with an importunity that refused to take 
‘no’ for an answer. All the gentlemen summoned yester- 
day, either from sympathy for the lady or themselves, 
gave her the amount of a year’s subscription. The mag- 
azines were sent on, and continued to be sent after the 
year had expired, but were refused to be further received. 
The suits were brought for the second year’s subscription, 
but the court decided that under the circumstances nothing 
was due. 


A lion is a fine sight which may be enjoyed just now in 
Baltimore, in rare perfection—the one exhibited at the 
corner of Charles and Baltimore street being one of the 
largest ever brought to this country. It is the same that 
was sent by the emperor of Morocco to the president of 
the United States. A kitten about the size of one of his 
paws, is put into the cage, of which he seems to take no 
notice, avoiding however in his walk to tread on it. A 
large dog is let in to him, by removing one of the bars; 
and it is a curious spectacle to see the dog bark under his 
nose, and in rough play, snap at his ears, literally bearding 
the lion in his den.— Baltimore American. 


It is known that the poet, Moore, has been for a long 
time engaged in writing a history of Ireland; and it is un- 
derstood that he has devoted much care and labor to the 
composition of it. The first volume has just appeared in 
London.. The Examiner thus opens a notice of it:* 

“This book will take many persons by surprise. Its 
most striking characteristic is a style of unadorned sim- 
plicity. Its great value is that of reasoning and research, 
clear, exact, and patient. 

A history, however, it will scarcely be considered. We 
should call it rather, a remarkably acute historical essay. 
It isa series of industrious and learned criticisms on the 
various existing accounts of Ireland, summed up with 
considerable impartiality, and exhibiting in their result a 
clear, concise, and as we believe, originalview. We have 
rarely, indeed, seen industry better directed, or learning 
more happily applied.” 


Coat 1n Marne.—Something has been discovered, be- 
neath the earth’s surface, in Maine, which the Kennebec 
Journal callscoal. That paper says it contains ‘‘a mix- 
ture of iron ore, schorl, or some other mineral, having a 
metalic aspect, but a portion must be coal, because it is 
combustible.” This is a very pa}pable non sequitur. Coal 
because it is combustible, forsooth! Iron likewise in com- 
bustible. Rum is combustible. And a scold and a poli- 
tician are combustible. Argal, according to the logic of 
the Kennebec Journal, iron, rum, scolds, and politicians, 
are, all and singular, to be classed under the head of coal. 
A very comfortable doctrine, to be sure, in cold weather; 
but quite oppressive in these hot days.—N. Y. Transcript. 


Tue Tames Tunnet.—The most active exertions are 
in progress at the Thames tunnel, to recommence the work 
of carrying across the bed of the river this great struc- 
ture. Upwards of one hundred workmen are engaged in 
a portion of the tunnel, in preparing for the reception of 
the new shield, and other operations connected. with the 
work. The visitor’s arch, however, is still kept in the 
most clean and dry state, and such is the increasing in- 
terest taken by the public in the undertaking, that up- 
— of one thousand persons inspected the tunnel last 
week, 
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An extraordinary occurrence has recently taken place 
in Hungary. At a late bear hunt the hunters succeeded, 
after much difficulty, in killing a very savage: old ‘she 
bear. She was scarcely brought to thé ground when’a 
young girl, about 12 years of age, rushed from a thicket 
and threw herself on the dying’anima], making the deep- 
est lamentation. © With doniil rable trouble the hunts- 
men contrived by means of cords with running knots, to 
capture the little savage. Inquiry being set on foot, it 
was ascertained that a country woman had lost her child 
about 12 years since, and had never been able to discover 
what had become of it. The girl has been placed under 
the care of the Countess Erdodi, who has commenced her |} 
treatment by feeding her on roots, honey, and raw meat. 
Much curiosity 1s evinced to see when she has received 
certain instructions and the development of intellect has 
taken place, whether she will remember her former situa- 
tion, and what details she will furnish on the subject.— 
Gazetts des Portes de Frankfort. 


Mecuanics.—A portion of the world profess to regard 
mechanics as one degree below those individuals who 
have a living afforded them without manual labor; but 
that portion is a small and weak one, Noman of sense, 
no true gentleman ever drew this line. In point of sci- 
ence,moral virtue, and even practical politeness, the ope- 
rative mechanics of the United States are second to no 
class of people. The work shop has produced as many 
great men as the college hall; it has done as much for na- 
tural philosophy, and more for religion, than the counting 
room; and has done as much to develop intellect as 
hoarded wealth. The individual, therefore, who stands 
up in the face of the world, and judges his fellow-citizens 
by their ability to subsist without labor,must be destitute 
of one of two very necessary qualifications—experience 
and common sense. With these on his side he would be 
able to see that inteliect makes the man, and the operation 
of moral causes upon that intellect, the gentleman. 


Inp1a RuBBER BatLoons.—‘This is too bad,’’ as Lord 
Liverpool said to the Marquis of Londonderry’s petition 
fora pension. Will not American ingenuity ever be 
satisfied, but must have our balloons too, made of caout- 
chouc! By and.bye, ,“‘by my troth,” as Fanny says, 
we shall see some announcement thus: ‘*Arrived, the In- 
dia rubber fastened, lined and glazed ship Tight-Water, 
Capt. Windy, from Pary and the Oronoco, with a full 
cargo of caoutchouc balloons.” The balloon in question 
is made by Mr. Prince, an ingenious mechanic of Brook- 
lyn, and will ascend from the Military Garden there about 

ay 12th. It contains 127,000 cubic feet: is, in shape, 
a perfect sphere of 800 feet circumference; weighs 40 
lbs.. There is an ordinary valve to it, and a self-regula- 
ting one in order to navigate through the air. We must 
tell Mr. P. he must not go up now-a-days without staying 
up a week at least.—New-York Star. 


The ship Susan, which arrived at Boston from the Cape 
of Good Hope, brought the following rich 7 of wild 
animals, seventy-six in number, to Messrs, Macomber, 
Welch, Gray & Ravner, viz: 2 elephants, i large rhinoce- 
ros, 8 full grown ostriches, 3 Bengal and 3 African leopards, 
6 white vultures, 5 secretary birds or serpent eaters, 1 





3 spotted hyenas, 1 Bengal or royal tiger, 5 porcupines, a 
full grown lion and lioness, 2 young do. do., 2 jackals, 1 
tiger cat, 1 Java poney, 1 mongoos, 2 Poonar or Hindos- 
tan bears, 2 white and 1 crested pelicans, 2 zebras, 1 large 
Coffa crane, 6 minor animals. 


A Vermontese gentleman recently undertook the carri- 
age of $30,000 from Boston to the cashier-of the bank of 
Woodstock, Vt. . He handed it toa friend to transmit, and 
his friend clapped it into his wagon box. There it re- 
mained, and the deuce a bit thought he of it again. Two 
or three days elapsed, when. inquiries began to be made.— 
The wagoner was called upon. ‘I’m done for,” he ex- 
claimed. His wagon had been half round the country, 
and at the very time was lent to a neighbor. Off they 
went in pursuit. The — was found—the box opened 
—and the $30,000 found all safe and snug—the whole be- 
ing an encouragement for Boston cashiers to send their 
specie into the country by the casual Toms, Dicks and 
Harrys, instead of employing special messengers.—Bos- 
ton Atlas. 

In the anniversary address of professor Tucker, before 
the Virginia Historical Society, the following singular 
fact is mentioned, as connected with the history of Vir- 
ginia: In the year 1647, lawyers were forbidden to take 
any fees whatever, and in 1658, they were excluded from 
the legislature. For this uncourteous act, it must be con- 
fessed that, their descendants have made the amend hon- 
orable. The medical profession seemed also an object of 
jealousy with the planter; as by another law, (passed in 
1646) physicians were required to swear to the value of 
their drugs. 

Russian History.—The Emperor of Russia has di- 
rected: that all the histories of the empire, in the public ar- 
chives, great libraries, and elsewhere, shall be collected 








and published uniformly at the expense of the govern- 
ment. 


* 


CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND CHRONICLE; DEVOTED ‘TO LITERATURE: AND SCIENCE. 


Somebody’ im Massachusetts has invented a new Shin- 
gle Machine of such surprising properties, that a single 
horse can cut and shave with it sixty shingles in a minute! 
If this ingenious Yankee will improve this invention a ve- 
ry little, he will be able to make his horse cut down a great 
chesnut tree and shingle a church in a few hours 
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Edinburgh Tories--Blackwood’s— Visit to Mrs.Grant, of Laggan—Socie. 
ty in Edinburgh—Influence of Literary Men. 


Edinburgh, — 1834. * * * While sitting a 
few nights ago at the hospitable board of Professor Wil- 
son, the conversation turned upon Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, 
whose ‘*Letters from the Mountains” and ‘‘Memoirs of an 
American Lady,”’ procured for her considerable reputation 
some twenty years ago. Having expressd a wish to see 
her, Wilson very kindly offered to take me to her house, 
adding his assurance, that I would be delighted, as she 
was still in the enjoyment of her faculties, and cheerful 
and lively as ever. He also prepared me for a cordial re- 
ception, by saying tuat the venerable lady was remarka- 
bly fond of meeting with Americans, whom she regarded, 
as in some measure, her countrymen. We arranged to 
meet at Blackwood’s, and accordingly at the hour appoint- 
ed, there I found Christopher North, in the innermost 
room of that far-famed establishment, surrounded by half 
a dozen tory wits and contributors to Maga, who make 
Ebony’s shop their accustomed place of gathering. These 
“conservative” fellows, as they call themselves, have by 
no means the outward appearance of men out of place.— 
It is true they are in the minority just now, and have lit- 
tle prospects of bringing back the good old times when 
they partook so largely of the loaves and fishes—but yet 
they keep up their spirits gloriously, and in no set in 
Edinburgh, will you meet with half the wit and humour 
that yet animates the ranks of the discomfited and routed 
Tories. Achorus of laughter which issued from the pub- 
lisher’s sanctum, as I entered upon the vestibule, had been 
produced by the cutting up of some poor sinner of a Whig in 
the last number of Maga;—and a more joyous set of peo- 
ple I never saw, than the circle I was now introduced to, 
What an interest attaches to every thing and every body, 
that genius has to do with! It was with sentiments of 
the highest respect, that I approached Mr. Blackwood, 
whose enlightened liberality and enterprise, were undoubt- 
edly the means of bringing forward some of the ablest 
writers of the day. What a burst of intellect and imagi- 
nation was that which broke from the early numbers of 
the Magazine, so long identified with his name! What 
dashing and daring spirits were the young literary heroes 
who first entered the lists against the indomitable and tri- 
umphant Jeffrey! And yet beautiful and bright as were 
the flowers which these aspirants then exhibited, there 
can belittle doubt, that the world is much indebted for the 
rich and solid fruitage which they have since produced, to 
the support and countenance given by this most sagacious, 
and generous bibliopole. * * ws 


From Blackwood’s, we proceeded along Prince’s street, 
(that magnificent terrace, worthy of being the entrance to 
this city of palaces!)—to Mrs. Grant’s, Wilson discoursing 
the whole way of the literary men, who flourished here, 
when he first came down from Oxford. Mrs. Grant lives 
with her son, a writer to the Signet, and the only survi- 
vor of a large family of sons and daughters, whom the 
good old lady saw reach maturity, give promise of long 
and happy lives, and then sink successively and prema- 
turely into the grave, the victims of consumption. We 
found her alone, seated at her desk ina large easy chair, 
with paper before her,and several open books around. She 
was apparently engaged in literary pursuits—at the age of 
seventy-five!’ I was touched by the manner in which the 
servant announced us, going close to her ear and pronounc- 
ing our names in a loud voice. It was the first intima- 
tion I had of her being deaf. She received us with great 
kindness, and Wilson particularly, with the warmth of an 
old friend. The first thing that struck me, was the re- 
semblance borne to her, by a portrait of her I once saw in 
Boston, and which is so true to the original, that I think I 
should have recognized her inacrowd. The countenance 
is remarkably indicative of the character of her mind:— 
the high expansive forehead—the eye large and full—and 
still at times flashing forth its fire from beneath her grey 
eye-brows—the lips firm and compressed—altogether form 
a picture upon which the physiognomist might gaze with 
growing confidence in his science, and no one could. look 
without respect, and perhaps reverence. She requested 
me to draw achair near to her, and entered into a spirited 
conversation. There is nothing of the “‘Blue” about this 
veteran authoress. Her conversation flows in one contin- 
uous stream, but there isso much good sense and sagacity 
in what she says, and it’is besides so well put together, 
that you never wish for break or hindrance to the current. 
It was delightful to find her mind bright and unclouded in 
the evening of such a life—to find her rising above the 
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have crushed most of the sensitive poetical tribe to. the 
dust, chastened indeed, but still with cheerfulness almost 
unimpaired. In reply to the-expression of my gratifica- 
tion at seeing her in good health and spirits, and able to 
exercise herself in her old pursuits, she said, she thanked 
Heaven she still enjoyed life, and had great’reason to be 
cheerful. ‘My career has been long and various—but up- 
on the whole, happy—for though there has been much bit- 
terness iu the cup, there has been alsoa great deal of ho- 
ney.” Isat in surprise at the calmness and composure 
with which she spoke-of the violent rupture of the dear- 
est ties that can bind one human béing to another. Hea- 
ven, that tried her with so many afilictions, also gave her 
a happy constitution, a thousand times more to be desired 
than aJl the philosophy of the wise.. To this happiness 
of temper, rather than any deficiency in tender and pro- 
found sensibility, I at least wish to attribute the success 
with which she has resisted those strokes of misfortune, 
which would have scathed the hearts of most women.— 
Mrs. Grant was born in Glasgow; but was taken to Ameri- 
ca, by her father, when about three years old. She re- 
turned to Scotland in her thirteenth year, and has never 
recrossed the Atlantic. Yet are the recollections of the 
time she passed in America, most vivid and interesting; 
and so strong an attachment to the land associated with 
these lively and pleasing visions of childhood has grown 
upon her, that she always welcomes with joy, any of her 
transatlantic ‘countrymen,’ who seek her acquaintance. 
She has several regular correspondents, on our side of the 
water, and frequently receives presents of new publications 
from their authors. Among others, she shewed us a vol- 
ume of very graceful poetry, by Miss Gould, which that la- 
dy had sent her; and she was actually inditing a poetical 
letter of thanks, when we were antiounced. _ It was grati- 
fying to see her, at such an age, gathering flowers of fancy, 
similar to those which blodmed around her path in youth, 
and welcoming the advances of a young aspirant, to the 
honors of literature. 


* * * When Mrs. Grant was in the summer of life, 
she was frequently surrounded at home by all the savans of 
Modern Athens; and the recollection has not yet departed 
from the minds of many persons I meet with, of those 
charming Soirees, where such men as Playfair and Stew- 
art laid aside, the garb of philosophy, and were the most 
graceful and entertaining companions,and where Scott and 
Jeffrey, and Wilson, lent “light wings and sunshine” to 
the hours. All these distinguished persons were people 
of society, mingled freely at frequently with the world of 
fashion, and were not less attractive by all those qualities 
which are most agreeable and fascinating in a private cir- 
cle, than they were conspicuous for extraordinary powers 
and attainments in science and literature, and in the great 
scnes of public business. It is fortunate for a city, when 
such persons are the leaders of society. It is owing to 
this influence, so long possessed over the highest classes in 
Edinburgh, by men who took their stand upon learning, 
and who were illustrious all over the world, that we must 
ascribe the high refinement and cultivation, which raise it 
far above all other towns in the empire, out of London, 
and precludes it from having any thing of a provincial 
character. It may indeed be doubted, whether there is 
any place where sound critical taste, in matters of Jitera- 
ture and the arts, is more generally diffused. 

Mrs. Grant delights to recall the days gone by, and to 
talk of the luminaries, now gone forever, which once blaz- 
ed along the firmament of Scotland’s literary glory. Wil- 
son seemed impatient to get away; but I felt reluctant to 
take leave, without hearing more of her interesting re- 
miniscences. What an assemblage of wits and philoso- 
phers flourished at that time! Many have long ago been 
laid in the dust; and others, (a more cruel destiny!) have 
outlived the vigor of their faculties. Mackenzie, the 
“Man of Feeling,” is no more—poor Sir Walter too— 
Professors Stewart, Playfair, and Leslie all gone! Mr. 
Alison, the inrpersonation of all that is most virtuous in 
the christian, and most tasteful and refined in the pulpit 
orator, still lingers on the verge of life; but is in so infirm 
and critical a state, that he is forbidden all-social inter- 
course. The polished, eloquent and erudite Cranstoun. 
has laid his powers asleep, on the bench of the Court of 
Session. Who are to take the places of the remarkable 
persons that have passed, or are passing off the stage, I do 
not know. No doubt, among the many young men who 
walk the boards of the Parliament House, or lounge in the 
sanctums of Blackwood, and other bibliopoles, or electri- 
fy their associates of the Speculative Society, some hap-~ 
py spirits will arise to take the lead of their cotemporaries, 
and continue the fame of their native city to succeeding 
ages. Some I have met, for whom one might prophesy 
such things. But it is no disparagement to them to be- 
lieve, that the day is far distant when the world will hear 
of the. beautiful and ancient metropolis of Caledonia be- 
ing again illumined by such a galaxy of lights of eloquence 
and poetry, as those I have referred to. rAd. 

Mrs. Grant engaged me to breakfast with her to-mor- 
row, and has promised to be my tutor in the localities, man- 
ners, and customs of the Highlanders—so you may look 








pressure of an accumulation of calamities, which would 


for a diequisition in my next. B ML. 


ORIGINAL, POETRY... 
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THE WANDERER’S FAREWELL. 
af . 
‘Farewell, farewell! I leave my early. home, 
And all its lov’d, its fond endearments here, 


Ine far-distant, unknown land to roam, 
With no kind friend my lonely way to cheer. 


Farewell, farewell! The brook that geritly flows, 
Wandering through the meadows gaily green, 

No more shail Jull me weary to repose, 
With its low murmur, heard, but all unseen. 


Farewell, farewell! I leave the fragrant flow’rs 
That in our little garden bloomed so fair: 
_ Oh, many, many arethe happy hours 
I’ve spent in tending them with nicest care! 


Farewell, farewell! The rugged mountain’s top 
I us’d so oft to climb with willing feet— 

I now may climb no more—no more may hope 
Among its grots my early friends to meet. 


Farewell, farewell! The gently sloping green, 
Where, with my school-mates, the elastic ball 

I us’d to drive light-hearted—there, I ween, 
I never more shall list the schoolbey’s call. 


Farewell, farewell! What recollections fond 
Steal o’er me, as I take a last survey 

Of all these lovely scenes !—the grove—the pond— 
Each, every objeet,—would that I might stay. 


Farewell, farewell! Home, friends, all, all adieu! 
How much I love you here, I may not tell; 

Accépt my parting wish, may all prove true 
As k—none more so can—once more, farewell!” 


He ceas’d.—The gentle breeze caught up the strain, 
And bore it onward as it floated past, 


Till each lov’d object echoed back—Farewell! 3. 3B. W. 














ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


A CHAPTER ON EYES. 


That there is a great deal of meaning in the expression 
of eyes, is‘one of the few propositions which every person 
will admit. But when particulars are descanted on, the 
game parallelism of opinion is not maintained. The fact 
is, men in the maip.think pretty much alike of general 
‘principles, and they Oly differ when they come to speak 
of their application to particular circumstances. Thus of 
eyes—when you say a blue eye is lighter than a black one, 
every body accords with you; but when you say a black 
one can look more love or any other feeling than a blue 
one can, reminiscences and vanities are awakened, and 
a-diversity of opinion is immediately manifested. 

I recollect years ago, to have read an ingenious treatise 
on physiognomy—which the author fondly hoped would 
transmit his name to a distant posterity; but which, alas! 
following the fashion of the wretched times, preceded its 
author in its entrance, into that “‘bourne from which no 
such traveler returns.”” In this remarkable work, the 
author maintained with great zeal, and very ney 
in the opinion of all dark complexioned persons, that blac 
eyes were indicative of an higher order of intellect than 
eyes of any other hue. He borrowed a very happy illus- 
tration from nature, and said, that even as the wildest and 
most vivid flashes of lightning ever accompany the 
darkest clouds, so in like manner does nature choose to 
manifest the most brilliant emanations of intellect through 
the medium of the darkest eyes. To this proposition, all 
who were blessed with dark eyes, acceded instanter; while 
blue, hazel, and grey eyes kindling with indignation, de- 
nounced it as a bold and foolish heresy. It is quite pro- 
bable that upon similar principles we can account for the 
formation and advocacy of many of the dissensions of 
opinion which we hear of every day. Men are very much 

addicted to the innocent practice of fancying themselves 
beautiful standards of right, and whatever flatters this 
harmless vanity comes recommended to them by all the 
sanctions of truth, while that which contradicts it is very 
justly consigned to the limbo of all similar follies. 
Recent phrenologists have discarded the silly opinions 
which men have cherished for centuries, and have created 
on their ruins a standard of mental and moral judgment 
which is to flourish forever. One of these modern inno- 
vators, a gentleman of considerable celebrity, once in- 
formed me that the poet was sadly mistaken when he call- 
ed the eye the window of the soul, inasmuch as it was on- 
ly affected by feeling and never by thought. New, most 
persons are simple enough to adhere to the old heresy, that 
the expréssion of the eye very frequently depends on the 
character of the thougits that the person is elaborating— 
that if heis thinking intensely, you may discover some 
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that if a man’s thouglits are brilliant, you may discover 
the reflection playing upon his organs of vision. It is re- 


corded of Scott, that hiseye was only bright while he was 


engaged in tracing the vivid associations of his mind.— 
Most persons, I presume, have observed the same phenom- 
enon to take place with individuals of their acquaintance. 
When the mind is illuminated by the fires of thought, the 
kight may be discovered glancing from the eye. 

But, toavoid all grounds of controversy, we will return 
to the first proposition in this article, that there is a great 
deal of meaning in the expression of the eye. The sub- 
lime science of astrology, which once commanded the 
faith of the learned, has been deemed nonsense by the 
scepticism or wisdom of modern and more knowing times. 
The doctrines and the devotion of those old readers of 
the stars have been discarded; and the only relict 
of astrology now upon earth; is that which has exclusive 
reference to the human eye. Lovers, whom I take to be 
the happiest beings alive, are the sole inheritors of the 
estate which former astrologers bequeathed to posterity. 
They do not cast a devout look towards the spangled fir- 
mament by night, but to them the brow of the being loved 
isa heaven, and the eye is a star which unfolds to them 
the destiny to which they must be subject; and as their an- 
cestors read the decrees of fate in the silent watchers of the 
night, so do they foresee the mysteries of the future in 
the shifting expressions that play upon theeye. Doesthe 
eye of the mistress sparkle as her suitor approaches? he 
immediately notes it down as the precursor of a joyous 
destiny. Are there two lovers in the vicinity of a belov- 
ed one, and does her eye gather light from the countenance 
of the one, and sadden as it rests upon the features of the 
other, they forthwith observe the signs and believe them 
the foreshadowings of their respective destinies. Aye, 
to the lover the eye is ever eloquent; and it is there he 
reads of hope and fear, of richand bankrupt fortunes. It 
is the polar stat of his hope—the cynosure of his faith— 
and as it wanes, or waxes bright, so is the complexion of 
his fate. The great master-poet of human nature has said, 


“A lover’s eyes will gaze an eagle blind.” 


The eye is the most poetical feature of the face, and ac- 
cordingly, poets have borne ample testimony to its supe- 
riority in this particular. There is a great deal of poetry 
in the smile of one we love; but there is more in the gleam- 
ing kindness of a full eye, for it seems to be the concen- 
trated rays of light simultaneously emanating from the 
heart, mind and soul. Did-you never look into the tran- 
quil depths of an eye, when you could see thoughts wing- 
ing their way over them?! Did you never read whole. 
chapters about the sympathy of souls therein? If not, I 
fear you are not very accurate observers, or very devout 
lovers. There is much to admire in an eye, whether it 
tells of sympathy or aversion, of feeling or of thought.— 
One glance frequently conveys more conviction to the mind 
than whole hours of conversation do. A look will some- 
times falsify the predictions of a month, and give the heart 
that absolution from doubt which it has vainly sought to 
gain through the exertions of a tireless ingenuity. But 
the eye can and does deceive, when hypocrisy veils the ac- 
tion of the genuine sentiments of the heart. It isthena 
gross dissimulator, and has been taught to obey the feign- 
ed instead of the native language of the feelings. 

Dark eyes have received more flattery than those of any 
other shade. In common parlance, they are called the 
most expressive; but this is only true when the persons 
who possess them, have the most feeling and thought to 
convey. The eye expresses the language of the mind 
and heart, and whatever may be its color, it is expressive 
whenever any emotion is felt strongly. It is a truth, that 
we can read with more certainty the expressions of the 
eyes of the other sex than we can those which belong to 
our owngender. A lady discovers more indications in the 
eye of a gentleman than she can in that which belongs to 
one of her own sex. And thus likewise one of the mas- 
culine gender, understands more of the phases of a female 
| eye thana lady can. No woman would ever have said of 
the eyes of her sex what Shakspeare has written, although 
possibly she might have said it of the other sex: 


“They are the books, the arts, the academies, 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world.” 


T. H. 8. 
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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 








PAPERS FROM MY ATTIC....NO. IX. 





NATURAL AND ORAL LANGUAGE. 


Had oral language never been invented or communicat- 
ed to man, it is impossible to determine to what degree of 
perfection our species would have attained in the inter- 
change. of their a 


gestures. Judging, however, fromthe facility which some 








‘indication of it in hiseye. It is very generally believed 





persons manifest in making themselves understood, at the] 
}} same time that they preserve a most unmuttering taciturnt- 
ty,we are warranted in concluding that iforal language wete 
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wholly unknown, we would communicate ourthoughtsand 
feelings with correctness and rapidity. Many advantages 
would have been secured which are now in a great mea 
sure denied to human beings. Our sensibilities would 
have been more acute—our sympathies would have been 
more active—and much deception would have been avyoid- 
ed. Someone has said that language was given in order 
that we might conceal our thoughts, And thousands seem 
to be scrupulous in practising on this ingenious supposition, 
It has been remarked of some distinguished politicians, 
that they can talk all day with a most remarkable effect— 
for at the expiration of that period, those who have been 
listening most attentively to them, are perfectly ignorant 
of their thoughts and feelings. There are other individu. 
als again who seem to imagine that the proper object of 
language is mystification; and they will accordingly utter 
a vast amount of syllables with perfect success, no one 
being able to tell what they mean. Now it must be ob. 
vious that no such effects as these could take place, if, 
instead of spoken language, men expressed themselves 
as deaf and dumb persons do, by means of forcible looks 
and effective gestures. 

A great many individuals tell us, that they have excel. 
lent ideas, but they can find no language by means of 
which they can communicate them. These unfortunate 
persons, instead of being interesting companions, are quite 
the contrary. If it were common for us to look and ges- 
ticulate instead of speaking, they would immediately ag- 
sume that consideration among their associates to which 
the superior order of their thoughts so justly entitles them, 
Again, there are thousands who are exceedingly flippant 
and talkative, who are not suspected of either depth or 
multiplicity of thought. . In the absence of oral lan | 
these flippant persons would dwindle down into their nat- 
ural proportions, and theirdimensions would appear much 
less than those above whom, under the present order of 
things, they are rated. Thus it is manifest, that, if it were 
not for spoken language, men would be estimated much 
more as they really are than at present; taciturnity would 
not cause an individual to be underrated, and flippancy 
would not be mistaken for merit. 


Spoken or written language is liable to a thousand mis- 
constructions on account of the indirectness of the mean- 
ing of words.. Statesmen and others are everlastingly 
wrangling about the meaning of clauses in constitutions, 
and other phrases. If oral language did not exist, al) 
difficulties of this kind would be obviated.—An individual 
frequently gives offence when he intended none, simply 
because he was unfortunate in the words he employed.— 
He is then called upon for an explanation; but being proud, 
and not relishing the manner in which the explanations 
demanded of him, he refuses to give any, and the insultis 

avated in the estimation of the other person, who 
forthwith demands of him that satisfaction which his hon- 
orrequires. A duel ensues, and the poor fellow is prema- 
turely shot off into eternity, because he happened to make 
use of some words which were most provokingly uncertain 
intheir meaning. Every one is aware of a thousand in- 
stances in which words of dubious import have been em- 
ployed to the great annoyance of all parties concerned.— 
All these innumefable offences and difficulties are the 
necessary results of the communication of thoughts and 
feelings by means of oral language. 

Philosophers have speculated about a universal language 
—but it must be perfectly obvious that such a language 
can only be established on the ruin of the whole commu- 
nity of oral mages which sprang into existence at the 
tower of Babel. The only language which can ever be 
universal, is that of looks and gestures. If it were agreed 
on, the world over, toannihilate every diale¢t, many ad- 
vantages would immediately ensue. We would all be- 
come cosmopolites. National jealousies would in a great 
measure be abolished. Wars would be quite unfrequent. 
Travelers would not be under the necessity of learning 
foreign languages in order to be able to converse with the 
natives of different climes. A Yankee, for instance, 
would, if he could sink his peddling propensities, be a gen- 
uine John Bull when in England—Monsieur in France— 
Mynheer in Holland—a Donin Spain, &c. In Persia he 
might believe in the Zendevesta—in Thibet he could wor- 
ship the Grand Lama—he might be a devout pilgrim at 
Mecca—and the Russian Czar, supposing him an ingenious 
Cossack from the borders of the Danube, might send him 
on an embassy to the white bears of Siberia. In fact, the 
very best thing which could transpire for the benefit of 
New-Englanders, would be the extirpation of all the oral 
languages extant. Then their ingenuity would meet with 
its deserved recompense; for they could pass themselves 
off for natives of every soil on which they might tread. 
Or a Buckeye might go to China and make love to a beau- 
ty just as naturally as a native of the Celestial Empire 
could. He could look languishingly on a dark eye at the 
foot of Mount Caucassus, or do his wooing in the reformed 
classic style in the groves of Arno. He would press. his 


hts, by means of the features and|| suit quite ‘as successfully with some of the Gazelie-eyed 


ij beauties of the Iste of Georgia, under the shadow of a palm 
tree, as he would under the shedow of any buckeye which 
grows within the borders of his own fatherland. © 

- Let fancy exercise her office, and picture a social scen@ 
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‘ing everything about him flourish; his cattle, horses, pigs 
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in a community in which there exists no spoken language. 
Imagine a dozen members of the two sexes bropght togeth- 
er to enjoy a social interchange of thoughts and feelings. 
They are seated, and are carrying on the bysiness of con- 
versation. Nota soundis uttered. The whole affair is 
most orderly conducted, by means of the muscles of the 
face, shaking the head and flinging the body into every 
imaginable attitude. Hands are nota bore, and wit flash- 
es from the eye and glistens on the point of the forefingers. 
The lip of a beauty is curled up in eloquent disdain at the 
proposition of the witling who has just popped the alter- 
native of her happiness or misery. Another smiles most 
rapturously on -the happy fellow who has found out the 
avenue to her heart. A pretty face works prodigies of 
affection. Throughout the whole variety of expression, 
from the heavy frown of indignation 1o the languishing 
look of romance, the eye is eloquent—pride, scorn, love, 
sorrow, by turns are seated on the lip—the cheek is flush- 
ed with modesty or anger, or pallid with dread or amaze- 
ment—the swelling and heaving of the form declare the 
strong emotions of the heart—while the arms and each 
fiiger, true to their purpose, give additional poignancy to 
every feeling andthought. Nothought, as at present, is 
drowned in the ocean of sounds. which foams and roars 
around you. Allissilence. Gracefulness of action achieves 
more than melody of voice ever could. ‘There is no cast- 
ing of the eyes down upon the carpet, from the sense of 
bashfulness, as it is necessary that every eye be steadfast- 
ly employed in pearing the actions of its partner. j 

Ladies are renowned for their colloquial powers; and it 
may be said that without oral language, they would be 
unable to sustain their superiority over the rougher sex.— 
No such calamity would ensue, as they would excel even 
as they now do. Lovers have, ever since the dawn of 
creation, been in the habit of communicating those feel- 
ings and sentiments, which they were unable to speak, by 
means of the eye; and their success has demonstrated the 
superiority of natural over artificial language. Birds, 
beasts, fishes, and all the inferior orders of creation, make 


white. But if her skin was not white, her teeth were, 
and they had need to be so—for her cheek was never 
smooth, nor unwrinkled by a smile except when asleep, 
nor alweys then, From early. morn to night, her laugh, 
her step, and her song, made music for all the little wool- 
ly-heads thato dared be idle; and often, when elsewhere 
the world was still, that same joyous peal awoke thé sleepy 
echoes of Samp Hollow, and brought divers strange sounds 
from the yawning caves of the surrounding hill-sides.— 
And she was mischievous as an untamed monkey, though 
good natured and good humored tooas aewe lamb. When 
a mere chick, she was forever setting the boys of thecoun- 
try round by the ears, with her sweet broken English, and 
her comely figure, and her homely face; and when age, 
that is sixteen years, came upon her, not a youth that had 
seen her but would. have walked through fire either to 
have got at, or away from her; for those she liked loved 
her, and those she did not like,.she teased to death. 

It is now three years since Ned, the cousin of Hester, 
went over to pay his uncle a visit. Ned was a buck of 
the city, and hada leg that would have turned many a 
lassie’s heart—if she had not looked at his face.—Ned was 
a ladies’ man by profession; whether behind the counter, 
in the ball-room, or upon the pave, (which I presume 
means pavement) he was devoted to his own advanceinent 
with the ‘fair sex.”” He was a hale, vigorous youth, too; 
and no wonder, for he was sappy in the extreme—the up- 
per extreme, I mean. His cultivation was by no means 
wonderful, though he did sometimes attend the lyceum 
lectures; his knowledge was almost entirely of the prac- 
tical kind; and as he always patronized the practicing par- 
ties, no wonder. Of phrenology, he had just enough not 
to discern his own shallowness, and he prided himself up- 
on his fine organ of ideality which he located just abaft 
the ear—the point where destructiveness throws up his 
mole-hill. But-yet Ned was, withall, as clever as could 
be; his destructiveness acted only in accordance with his 
other strong point, alimentiveness, enabling him to make 
way with incalculable quantities of roast beef; or occa- 





love, and transact the concernments of their conditions 
without words; and surely man, whose birthright is rea- 
son and whose ingenuity is so far superior, could accom- 
plish more than the brute. Deaf and dumb persons have 
recently courted and married each other, and live together 
without any matrimonial squabbles. But for oral langnage, 
Xantippe would not have lived on the page of history, and 
Socrates would have been a happy man. That species 
of domestic eloquence denominated scolding, under the 
proposed auspices would cease. 

Mercy for the condition of witlings, dandies, and other 
unfortunate beings, might cause us to pause before we con- 
sent to abolish spoken language. These unblessed indi- 
viduals, not having much brains or many feelings, would 
be forced into a state of perpetual silence and inactivity. 
Their faces being without meaning, and their heads with- 
out thoughts, of course no other resource would be left 
them, but inaction. The dandies would be reduced to 
the condition of peacocks, by becoming wholly dependent 
on the display of their finery for all the effect which they 
could hope to produce. 

Having thus hastily glanced at some few of the advan- 
tages of natural over oral language, I will for the present 

e leave of the subject, by proposing that a society: of a 
dozen individuals, be formed, whose transactions shall be 
conducted by means of looks and gestures, forthe purpose 
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of testing the truth of what has been said. 








BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 








EACH TO HIS LEVEL. 


There is a little farm not fifty miles from Maysville, Ky. 
known in the neighborhood as Samp Hollow. The hills 
rise all about it with tier upon tier of green trees, while 
the bottom-land is in as high a state of cultivation as any 
farm in the finest shire of England. The house is of 
stone, and might outlast another flood; and every thing 
about is substantial and comfortable: all the animals one 
sees on the premises look happy and cheerful: the old 
gobbler that struts over his little dominion, the orchard, 
and his richly decked admiral, the drake, that floats close 
by in the cow-pond, are dignitaries in their way, evident- 


Old Samp is of Dutch parentage, and like other Dutch- 
men, instead of flourishing himself, is content with mak- 


and poultry, are all of the first families; his corn is pick- 
ed, and his wheat and all his garden-seeds, might be war- 
ranted; he knows the genealogy of every onion in his do- 
mains, and not a graft creeps into his orchard unless he 
is certain it will bear first rate fruit. 

Onee upon a time Samps’ wife, like other mortals, died, 
leaving him a single daughter, Hestér.’ This little maiden 
arty ‘Up, as round and picturesque as a cabbage-stalk; her 

r was black, however, and her skin naturally quite fair, 


though a very few years wrestling with the dogs and cats, || 


nos to.speak of calves and colts, gave'to her face that tinge 


-|| them, of course, his phrenological wisdom. 


sionally stepped forward and pricked on language, insti- 
gating an awful slaughter of the king’s or congress’ En- 
glish; and occasionally whispered in his ear, to break a 
few female hearts; but never prompted to any thing seri- 
ous. ‘ 

Well, with all “‘his tailored -honors thick upon him,” 
Ned dashed off to his uncle’s; he knew he had a rogue of a 
cousin there, and as cousins are always family baggage, 
he thought he’d just step over and kill her, or at any rate, 
sober her down; for every one agreed she laughed too 
much. Hetty saw him from the window a mile off on the 
hills, and she chuckled to think what sport she’d have out 
of him. Well, by and bye the door opens, and behold 
Ned Samp; his cousin, without waiting for introduction 
or announcement, at once sprang upon the youth, shook 
his hand, kissed his cheek, and then, finding the whiskers 
inconvenient, put them aside with a hand so very ungen- 
tle that, as it was a warm day, they came off. Ned look- 
ed annihilation, or meant to; but the truth was, he rather 
looked annihilated himself, deprived of his whiskers; find- 
ing, however, his cousin roaring with surprise and mis- 
chief, he thought it best to roar too; and they were good 
friends at once; for Hetty always liked a man that.could 
bear to be laughed at. 

And Time galloped on like possessed, and one of Ned’s 
accomplishments popped out after another, and among 
Now, as Het- 
ty was wholly untaught, though by no means ignorant, 
and as phrenology does not, like reading and writing, 
come by natnre, it was a new field to her; and such capers 
as she cut in it man never saw. She ran her fingers through 
Ned’s Maccasared hair, till he thought it would, though 
of native growth, share the fate of his whiskers; and she 
wanted to know all about the matter, and particularly 
about that great organ of ideality just back of the ear; and 
at last—Oh shade of Spurzheim! proposed to Ned to lec- 
ture to the villagers hard by, a la stump. This tickled 
Ned’s approbativeness; he consepted,. notice was given, 
the lecture delivered, and at one stride the beau found him- 
self the literary lion of the township, and doomed thence- 
forth ‘‘to roar sweet madrigals.” This was a new view 
of life to Ned; a new element, and the little fly sported 
bravely in it; never seeing that Hetty was all the time in 
her quiet way laughing at him; and no wonder, for she 
laughed at every thing. At length he remembered that 
it would be for his interest to return to his shop, and tear- 
ing himself. away from his new-won laurels, he jogged 
back unwillingly to town.—But, alas! it was too late; he 
had stayed beyond his furlough, and he found himself dis- 
misseds Poor Ned! he‘had but one resource, and that was 
to jog back againto Hetty. Andashe journeyed, he talk- 
ed a little with himself, and in the course of the conversa- 
tion, he concluded that Hetty and he must be the two op- 
posite sides of the same original soul, and therefore ougat 
to be joined together again; and with this conviction’ 
fore him, he landed at his uncle’s. Hetty was surprised 
at his reappearance; pained at his dismissal; and very 
much amused at his proposal; but recommended him at 


ge||onee to his uncle Samp. Ned did not like that, for his 





which iswe cant say what—but certainly anything. but 





‘uncle was no.judge of literary merit; however he went. 
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The old man was sitting on a-log half way up the hill, 
picking his teeth with a splinter; he heard the boy’s'story 
through from one end to the other, and then pointing to 
the field below them—‘‘Ned,” said he, ‘“*work jn that field 
for one year like a good boy, and the girl and the field 
shall both be yours, though you bea fool.” This last sen- 
tence had something queer about it to Ned’s ears, but the 
offer was: a good one, and he bit at once. I have said he 
was a strong youth, and he used his strength now as na- 
ture meant he should; sweated out his phrenology; beoame 
a good, honest yeoman; married his cousin who loved him 
like mischief before the year’s end; and having attained 
his level, was loved and respected; whereas, had he re- 
mained a citizen, he would have been unloved and des- 
pised. P. 


== — a 


SKETCHES ON NATURAL SCIENCE, 








AGE OF TREES. 


Trees are mortals; but yet some of them live so long as 
to tread upon the heels of immortality. If those that have 
sought for the truth respecting. old trees, have found it, 
there are some yet standing which were watered by Noah’s 
flood, and many that flourished onthe day upon which Rom- 
ulus founded Rome. 4 

There are. two kinds of trees, as we all know,—Ist. 
those which run yp from the centre, never increasing in 
diameter after the first few years of their existence,—such 
as the palm, and cocoa-nut; and 2d. the common forest 
trees-of our country, which grow not from the centre but 
surface, a new layer o; wood forming each yeat between 
the bark, and the wood of the year previous. The first 
class of trees seldom live long; those of ‘the second class 
might live forever but for starvation, suffocation, and acci~ 
dent;—for each layer of wood is a distinct, independent 
cylinder, and carries on the process of growth on its own 
responsibility, the old wood inside giving up that business, 
On this account the hollow tree is as living and flourishing 
as any other. 

The Wallace oak at Ellerslie, Scotland, is supposed to 
be 700 years old; its branches are said tohave once covered 
a Scotch acre. .The cypresses in the palace garden of 
Grenada, are one or two centuries older than the Wallace 
oak. Of about the same age are several olive trees on the 
Mount of Olivesat Jerusalem. But there are yew trees 
older than any of them;—some, for instance, at Fountain’s 
Abbey, Yorkshire, lave seen more than 1200 summers go 
by; others again are double that age. But these plants, 
hoary and venerable as they are, seem mere striplings by 
the Baobab trees of Africa, and the cypress of Mexico, 
which are now enjoying their 60th or 70th century. How 
Jong the great Plane tree in the valley of Bujukdere in Tur- 
key, which measures 150 feet round outside, and has a 
spare chamber of from 25 to 30 feet diameter within,—has 
been growing, no one knows;—but it must have been, as a 
witness at court would say, for some time. 

But is it probable these ages are rightly determined! — 
Why, to tell the truth, there is some doubt about it; and” 
for this reason:—the age is computed by sawing the tree 
through, counting the number of rings or layers of wood, 
(one of which is formed every year) contained in a foot, 
from the circumference toward the centre, then measur- 
ing the diameter, and multiplying one into the other; and 
errors arise from the inequality of the layers of wood in 
different years, so that in one foot there may be twice as 
many layers as in another. . 

Those, however, which are certainly known to live 1500 
or 2000 years, are old enough for most purposes. Such is 
the Dragon tree which takes a thousand years to arrive at 
maturity, and another thousand to decay; a print and de- 
scription of one of which trees may be found in the Ist vol. 
of the Penny Magazine, p. 352;—to which, and its larger 
brother the Penny Cyclopedia, I recommend you most trust- 
ingly. ‘Ps 
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ORIGIN AL HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 

















PIQUA. 


It is a fact worthy of remark, that in the selection of sites 
for their towns, the aborigines of our country invariably 
chose the most commanding and healthy points, Were 
this fact not so generally known and admitted, it could be 
satisfactorily supported by reference to many of our most 
flourishing towns in the west, built upon spots selected by 
the natives for their villages. 

About sixty years since, a tribe of Indians calling them- 
selves the Piqua Tribe (which signifies, Phenix-like, ris- 
ing fromthe aslies,) a part of the Shawneese nation, emi- 
grated from some’ part of the Scioto country, westward, 
and located on the west bank of the great Miami river, up- 
on one of ‘the most beautiful and healthy spots to be found 
in the vast regions of the west, where they soon built upa 
town of cofisidérable note; partially cultivated the soil, en- 
gaged'in the hunt and dance, and reveled in all the wild 
scenes of savage life.- But that unfortunate race, forever 
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'  gfituted, that; while those who are able shall pay the full value 
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doomed to be harassed by the untiring pursuits of’ the 
‘‘pale faces,” were not long permitted to enjoy the peace 
and quiet of ‘their new home. Some six.or eight years af- 
tertheir settlement in this solitary wilderness, while qui- 
etly’ repasing iti their Wigwams, exulting no doubt in the 
supposee’security of their situation, in the center of anal, { 
‘mostinterminable forest, they were suddenly startled by 
the sound of maytial music,~wafted upon the morning 
breeze, which broke in upon the serenity of their repose, 
like the warning voice of ‘some one of the genii of the for- 
est-shades,ominous of approaching evil: A moment more, 
and aband of ‘soldier8 headed by Gen, Clark, emerged 
from‘ tht forest-depths, upon the astonished ‘natives, and so 
affrighted then), that they immediately took to flight, of- 
fering but little resistance, and jeaving their town and 
mostof theig property, an easy prey to the enemy, who 
perce made a ‘burnt offeriag”’ of it all, to the god of 
successtfti 





vlwars.-  . 

Upon the delightful spot above alluded to, now stands 
the beautiful village of Piqua, in Miami county.. It is| 
situated om a slightly elevated plane, the Miami river| 
‘which winds around néarly encircling the town plat, gives 
1t quite a romantic and picturesque appearance. _ 

‘he remains-of ancient mounds and fortifications, which 
are found inthe town arid vicinity, ate matters of interest-| 
ing ¢uriosity, to the inquiring mind, and open a wide field) 
for the geologist, and the antiquarian. 

The first settletent made in this place by the whites, 
was about the year 1900,—the town was laid outin 1806 
or 7, but it improved but very little until after the last war 
with Great Britain, and, in fact, very little since, until! 
within the last ten years, in consequence of its being’so 
nearly upon. the frontier, But it now begins to assume a) 
business-like aspeet. Surrounded by an extensive and fer-| 
tilé country, with an industrious and enterprising popula-| 
fion; a balubriois climate, the advantages of the Miami/| 
Cana), now rapidly progressing, and with a population of | 
twelve liundred inhabitants,and rapidly increasing, Piqua| 





bids fair to becume, at no very distant day, a place of con-|| 
siderable importance. ; ' J.M.D 
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‘ EDUCATION OF FEMALE TEACHERS. 


An Essay on the Education of Female Teachers, written at the request of 
the Americah Lyceum. ‘ By Catharine E. Beecher, Published at the 
desire of a meeting of ladies in New-York.—New-York: Van Nos | 
trand & Dwight: & vo. 22 pp. | 


We have received this pamphlet, together with a letter con-} 
taining the.tesolytions of the American Lyceum in .regard to) 
it, passed, May 9th—-the second of which states this essay to be|| 
well calculated to awakeipublic feeling to the subject of female || 
education, and désires those conducting the press to pablish) 
extracts; whilethe fourth declares the endowment of semina- 
ries for the education of female teachers,’ to bé worthy of pri- 
vate and legislative aid. 7? . 

«In accordance with the above request, we give such extractg 
ag our space will allow, exprossing our entire agreement in the| 
principal views of the Essay. , 

If Prussia, with her dense population, finds one teacher for! 
every ten children rieedful, the sparseness of population in our) 
wide territories surely.demands an equal sypply.. At this rate,| 
ninety thousand teachers are this moment warted.to supply the| 
destitute; and to these must be added every year dwelve thou- | 
sand, simply to meet the increase of ee But if we al-| 
low thirty pupils as the average number for every teacher, then| 
we need thirty thousand teachers for present wants, and an an- 
nual addition of four thousand for the increase of population. 
And yet, Whit has been done—what is. now doing—to meet 
fis enormous demand?* While Prussia, for years, has been 


pouring out her well educated teachers from her forty-five semi-| 


a 


nariés, at the fate of one for every ten pupils; while France is 
organizing her Normal schools in all her departments for the! 
education.of. her teachers ;, whatis done in Amerig¢a—wealth y,| 
intelligent, and free America—whose very existence is depen- 
ding on the virtyous education of her children? In New-En- 

fand, we hear of ene solitary institution for the preparation of 

dchers; and, in New-York, eiglit aré just starting into being; 
and<thisis allt Now, at this moment, we ieed at least thirty 





just to supply the increase of youthful population. 
* * * * * * » * * 

“Pine establi¢hment of institutions for the education of female 
teachers, would also most successfully remedy all the difficul- 
ties in regard to female education which have been exhibited. 
When female, teachers are well trained fot.their profession, a 

eatportion of the higher female schools will be entrusted to 
they eare, and they will be prepared to co-operate in propagat- 
ing a uniform and thorough system of female edueation, both 
intellectual and moral. When such teachersare'scattered thro’ | 
the’land, they will aid in enlightening the. public mind in re- 
gard fe pérmanently enflowed institutions for females. By this 
means, aiso, essential aid will be rendered in advageing im- 

rovernents in yegard to physical education, in introducing use- 
fil éxercise,in prothoting a national taste for music, and in va¢ 
fious other modern improvements. oth 

. A - * ” ** # * * * 
We noed institutions endowed at public expense, and so con+ 





nished gratuitotsly with what they cannot purchase; while all 
who receive these advantages shall consider themselves pledged 
to devote th lves to the cause df education, and also.to re- 
fund their expenses, wheneyer future earnings, or a change.in 
their.situation, will enable them to do it. Andi men of wealth 
will furnish! thé means, if they will collect th® talent and ex- 
perience that are ready to engage in the, énterprise, ‘hey will 
soon find multitudes of laborers hastening to ‘the field. As 
things now.are, few females of discretion and geod sense would 
attempt unaided, what their friends, end most of the commu- 


nity, would deem the Quixetic enterprise of preparing them- 


selves to be teachers, and then set out toseek a situation inthe 
destitute portionsof our country. . But let benevolent men unite 
in endowing institutions for those who are unprepared, and se- 
cure some organization of suitable persons, whose business it 
shall be to provide places for those who are prepared; let sta- 
tistics of the wants of the country bé sent abroad, andthe cry 
gé forth, “Whom shall we send, and who will go for us?’ end 
from amid the green hills and white villages of New England, 
hundreds of. voices. will respond, “Here am J, send me;” while 
kindred voices, through the whole Jength of the land, would’ 
echo the reply. P, 





THE BASHFUL IRISHMAN. 


Tue Exits or Erin; on THe Sorrows or a Basnrut [risnMan. 
New York? Harper & Brothers, 1835. 


In2 vols. 


In the pugilistic days of our boyhood, we recollect often. to 
have heard, that the ‘first blow was half the battle.’ In our cri- 
ticising days, we have learned that a captivating title is half sue- 
cesstoabook. Now, we are perfectly aware, that on this point, 
Sir Walter Scott and ourselves are atissue; but notwithstand- 
ing such formidable opposition, we think we ean demonstrate, 
that many books are more indebted to their title pages, for all 
thé curiosity which they excite, than to all their other pages put 
together. -We hate to rake over the ashes of corroded ideas— 
we hate to recall unpleasant reniimscences tothe minds of our 
ftiends—or We. would instancé books in point. We'are will- 


ing, however, to trust to the good memories of others; and we 
; Ing, ’ g ; 


thus settle the question, after the manner of Socrates, by asking 
this melancholy interogatory—Dear reader, have you never 
been deceived into the perusal of a book, from the circumstance 
of its having one good page—viz: the title page. Wesee your 
assenting nod, and are satisfied.’ 

The Bashful Irishman! Is there no fascination there? Would 
you not as lief sympathise with the sorrows of a bashful Irish- 
man, as with the gloom of .a melancholy ’Frenchman? It 
strikes us thata bashful Irishman is as much a rara avis, as is a 
garulous Turk, orto cap the climax—a melancholy French- 
man! We do not believe in the’ existence of such beings, any 
more than we do in the existence of ghosts, witches, or per— — 
wehad like tohave said perfect women, but we didnot. We 
are sceptieal on the point of our author's belief in’ bashful 
Irishmen..*/He may be as Irish as a shamrock, or a rale Mur- 
phy—btt he does not believe that a bashful Irishman exists, 
any ahore than he does, that St. Patrick lifted himself heaven- 
ward by the waistband. 

' Having thus adjusted these important preliminaries, we open 
the book before us. Our author is his own hero—or,in other 
words, these volumes purport to be an autobiography. He'tells 
ushej4was born ‘beside a hedge, under an umbrella, during a 
shower.’ -None other than very miraculous personages are ever 
introduced to the world under such merry auspices, and accor- 
dingly, our hero, after having fallen in love—a misfortune, we 
believe, quite common to Ireland,—and run away—which is 
another trick they lave thereabouts,—begins a most eventful 
career.’ He performs Hamlet, Othello, and divers.other charac- 
tersyat a theatre—gets married—leaves, or rather, runs away 
from his wife in Italy—goes to London—edits a paper till he gets 
horsewhipped—uses his legs again, and brings up in the city of 
Humbug—establishes’ d newspaper—js sued,and condemned to 
prison—gets’ out, and runs away—goes to Wales—marries— 
runsaway—gets to Dublin—goes to Ballinabrogeu--commences 
editor again—gets in love—hig first wife nabs him—he is sent 
to prison—tried for bigamy—ahd is,transported, not with joy, 
but to Botany Bay;—on his voyage to which place, he chooses 
to break the thread of his discourse, and leave his arrival and 
the remainder of.his fortunes, to the imagination of the read- 
er, 

There isa good deal:of humor and wit in these volumes, to. 
gether with some scorching political satire ‘and sarcasm, at the 
expense of certain Whig and Radical patriots. They are writ- 
ten in prétty good style—tredious in plates—but upon the whole 
quite entertaining, and much more so, we should think, in the 
land of of their nativity, than on this side’of the Atlantic. 

The ‘Sortows’ of a Bashful ‘Irishman,’ may be had of Josiah 
Drake, at“No. 16, Main street. he 
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LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND. 
-Lecends axp Stories of [ntuand. By Samvtt Lovxn, R. H, A. In two 


| vols. Philadelphia: Carey, Hart, § ‘Co. 1835. 


rock, from the fast anchored Isle. Ireland, we think, must be 
rising in the, world, else, why should her children be so unaisy? 











HRONICLE: DEVOTED TO ‘LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. _ 


of their privileges, ‘those who have not the ability shall be fur- 


' 


Arrah, my jewel, and here we have another sprig of sham-/ 





tator’s and'‘Liberator, were to be realized some of t 
and Ireland become ‘as she Once wat— 


‘Great, glorious, and free, . 

First lower of the earth, tmd first gem of the’ sca. 

At least the Emerald Isle, and all théreunto appertainin 

have our best wishes for success, in that noblest of politica} og 
ses, the cause of emancipation. etn 
- But thisis not exactly oriticism. These:volumes, containin 

twenty seven stories, besides prefaces, introduction, &¢, - 
dedicated to Shee, the painter,and'Tom Moore—we abridge the 
poet’s name.from sheer necessity, for D’Israeli, in that verita. 
ble book, ycleped Vivian Grey, ‘tells us, that nobody .would 
know him by the name of Thomas, and we are inclined to be. 
lieve it.. The longest, and’ perhaps the best story in these vol- 
umes, details a portion of the njarvellous incidents which befelj 
a certain Barny O’Reirdon, who is altogether an unpreeedented 

Havigator. He is genuine Irish, and of course, can not bear to 
be surpassed. He meets with a queer bit of humanity, a coy. 
sih of his, who informshim, that he has been to Fingal, aplace 
the knowledge of which, had never effected a lodgement about 
Barny’s braip. O*Sullivan btags a good deal about his long 
voyage: and Barny’s ambition is fired, and he determines to see 
the great Fingal, too. He loads his skipper with scalpeens, 
and puts out to sea, after a ship which ‘is bound for Ben 
which place Barny mistakes for the Fingal, that his cousin: has 
honored with a visit. Barny has no compass, and le irttrody. 
cesa new species of navigation, which ‘consists in: follow; 
in the wake of ‘the Bengal-bound ship.. For several days, 
Barny and his two companions follow—their provisions gie 
out—and they fall to work at-eating up their cargo, “Iris jn 
vain that the commander of the ship tries to get from Barny, 
what his secret intention is in following him over the ocean 
The Irishman will not tell. When they are about a couple of 
hundred leagues at sea, Barny goes on board the ship, and tells 
the Gaptain, that his object is to go to Fingal, and as his shiz 
is going there, he hit upon the ingenious project of following 
The eaptain never heard of Fingal—and tells him that a Ben- 
gal voyage requires several months. Barny gets alarmed about 
his wife’s peace of mind, and resolves on going back. The 
captain of the ship, furnishes himand his two conipanions with 
provisions and whiskey, and tells him to steer directly in a due 
north-east course. Barny tacks about, and begins his return 
voyage. Onhis way, he comes actoss the hawse of a West In- 
diaman, in distress, and short of provisions. Hestrikes a bar- 
gain with the brig, for an exchange of his scalpeens—piekled 
mackarel—for rum and sugar, with which the brig was freight. 
ed. He gets a gaod load on his skipper, and resumes his ‘nor 
aistcoorse.’ He afterwards fallsin with a Yankee craft, bound 
for Cork, and pilotsher into port. He then hastens home, after 
having made a very prosperous voyage,.and bécomes one of the 
most remarkable men thereabouts. 

_ Of the other stories we will not speak particularly. The vo 
lumes are very well calculated to amuse a leisure moment; and 
might be commended for that purpose, with much greater jus 
tice, than some of those which have been got up expressly to 
dispel ennui. 

The ‘Stories and Legends of Ireland,’ are for sale by Alex. 
Flash, on 3d street. 8. 


Be je days, . 
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Rev. Joserx Worrr.—Many of our readers must have read 
of this remarkable missionary and traveler. He has been through 
agreat part of the east, and was, last fall,in Malta, supérin- 
tending the publication of a volume of travels, a prospectus of 
the-contents of which will be found below: He-proposes soon 
to come to this country, in the prosecution of his: missionaty 
labors among hisown. people, the Jews: We shall next week 
give from the New-York Churchman, some extracts from the 
volume spoken of; which will contain an exact ac¢ount of the 
“state of the Jews in Persia, Toorkéstaun, Bokhara, Hindoos- 
taun, Malabar, and Yemen; the different,opinions respecting 
the ten tribes of Israel; the existence of the Rechabites in Ari- 
bid; the different characters and opinions of. Mohammedans ia 
those parts of the world; -the views of the Ali Ullahi, wor- 


my preaching 'to the Jews at Bokhara, and a conference on the 
subject of Christianity, with the chief minister of Bokhara in 
the presence of many Mussulmans, origin and number of 
tribes among the Toorkomauns;, origin and éribes of the Hazara 
and Uzbek; population of Bokhara; history. of -Balkk; im- 
probability of the opinion.of the Affgauns being the ten tribes} 
religion, character and condition of the people of: Thibet; pre- 
ent condition of the Grand Lama at Lassa; state of Lassa; 
characters of Abbas Mirsain Persia, and Runjeet Sinjah in the 
Punjaub religion of the Seiks; my proclamations at Meshed 
and in the Punjaub; my reception and preaching pt Cashmeer, 











& Tire statistics of this subject may be found in the Annals of Education. 


We would not be surprised, if the predictions of her great ‘Agi- 





Grand Moghul at Detht and other princés of Hindoostawn, 





shippers of Ali, arid the Parsees in Persia and Affghanistaun; « 


and condition and history of Cashmeer; my, recéeptitn by the - 
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missionaries i in Hindoostyan;, my- adventures i in, the courpe of 





_ dition, probably to Abyssinia, the interior of Amiens or China,’ 


_edaeated part of the community, and the consequent hostility 


sna’ my, y. proaphing: in Hindoogtayn; ‘ligetrations of sesipecral 
by ¢ustoms and manners of the east; progresa of the} 


my travels.” ‘ 
“The price of the work wiil be 16 shillings, and the profits, if 
any, Will be devoted to the object of a futtré missionary expe- 


ipen wr Russia. , 





pid tree political troubles which salt’ in many 
rts of Germany,the interest which is taken i in them by the more 


of the Government, are yearly driving from that eountry, hun- 
dreds, who having no means and no-home, come to-this land, 
and here litiger in want and obscurity, or die in despair. Ma- 
ny, whose acquirements would place them’ with the professors of 
our first colleges and some whose learning is: beyond that of any 
American, are. at thismomeént, gainjng a preearjousliying in.the 
United States, by hard bodily labor, -A, German gentleman, 
lately from the East, informed us, that he found a student from 
one of the Universities in,Germany, and one of the-best lin 
guists ithad, working at fifty cents a day, upon the Washington 
and fieltineers Rail, Road :—one of his. companions, not long 
before, blew. out ‘his, brains in the city last named? 

These individuals (came to this country, under the impres- 
sion; that their learning will avail them here, as it did at home, 
whereas, it isonly thé eapitalist, and hard-laboring man, that 
can sueceed. 
wish tovsee corrected. A foreigner isled away, with the im- 
pression, that we.are an intellectual, and literary people; and 
thinks his intelligence and learning will avail him here. Now 
the truth is, we are not an intellectual people, as yet,and our 
education is not only vety suptrficial,- but has in view almost 
entirely worldly advancement; we are utilitarians of the mate- 
tial kind; ‘success if life,’ and not merital, and moral, and epi- 
ritual advancement, is the great end 6f education in this coun- 
try; and party politics, sectarian theology, dnd newspaper liter- 
ature, absorb most of our spare talent—making those of higher 
views, and a more extended learning, the drones of our hive. 





Epitors anv Dods.—-Of all men editars are most emphatical- 
_ly dogs, If they suceged; they are happy dogs; if ‘they fail (as|) 
they generally do) then they are.very miserable dogs. They 
snarl at passers-by, and quarrel among themselves; sometimes 
they fly at your'thyoat, oftener they come up behind, and snap 
atyour heels. Avpolitical editor'is sometimes ‘a blood-hound, 
.and the nobler his prey the better; more frequently ke is a ters 
tier, and loves to hunt rats; very. commonly he is 4 mongrel, and, 
like those of our streets, delighis in running down the whole- 
hog gentry, certain that they will not bite back ; and vety rare- 

lyhe is # mastiff, attacking no one, and afraid of no one. 

The religious editor is*oft-timés, a good shepherd’s dog, and 
looks faithfully after his master’s flock, but occasionally is of 
that kind, that delights more in worrying the shéep of the next 
fold, than,in guarding hisown. . As“ for the literaty editor,he 
ean be likened to wothing but a shaved poodle, great cry we lit- 
tle wool. 

Again: Editors are proverbially. puppies, and lead @ dog’s life 
assdon us they cease to be so. Some, moreover, are dogged; 
others again are dogmatijcal ; while hundreds write doggrel.---- 
They are all of them afraid of. the dog-days; are forever spoil- 
ing other persons’. books, with their dog-ears;—and, what is 
enough of ‘itself, can always be had dog chéap.. Finally, when 
their toils' ate over, their chasing and turning, and fawning, 
and snarling, and biting, is all re go where they syould 
g0, to the dogs. 
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iw. Vies,: vs. Newyork, ket has been vsual’ in the 
Mirror, for gome time past, to consider certain connected words 
as forming now but one word, and’on the same principle upon 
which we-write Newfoundland instead of New Found Land, 
sohave we written Newyork vice New-York. Various petsons, 
orally and by letter, have complained sadly of this attack upon 
their feelings, and.have. cried “for shame,”. though ‘as yet to 
little purpose; and simply because two of the trio upon the 
‘triped of the Mirror, after much ‘reflection, have thonght the 


matter of little import, while the ‘third held, like a’ true’ and|}* 


 *ingle-hearted friend, to the single word; but, agit is evident 
‘the present happy state of the nation will be mich deranged by 
our continuing so terribly to infringe the usages of civilized 
society, it has*been determined in solemn conclave of the two 
who are neutral uporf this vital question, and in the absence of 
their colleague, td hazard the fearful step of returning'to the 
double, old-fashioned spelling; anil they hereby do deliberately 
announce tothe world’that hereafter New-York shall be bona 
fide New-York, and not Newyork; and New.England the real 
New England, and not Newenglend, ef cetera. T. H..S.. & 00.) 





On, &¢.The! late fire: in Boston, w which destroyed. $50, 000 
worth of property; ahd nearly swept away half the city, was 
the result of the upsetting of a lamp filled with “spirit gas,” 


| being the case, and spermacett whales being onthe ‘decline, it 


|| muted inte dard; frém both these snbstances fitst-rate oil is rfow 
meade at adolfara we and from the ss et very excellent]. 


‘It is this mistake, in reference to us, which we |} 


This mixture, though, it gives a beautiful light, is ofa very || 
‘dangérovs nature, and can never, with those having a full de- 
velopment of ‘cautiongnéss, supersede thé’ use of oil, This 


is pleasant to know that we have inthe west two inexhaustible 
tsourcesof fine burning ail? the one is corn, the other corn transé 


spermaceti. ° 





Literary. —Theodore, nephew of Washington Irving, i is 
about publishing the conquest of Florida, by Hernando, or Fer= 
nando de Soto, from original documents.” Mr. Walsh pro- 
naunces it an-excellent and very entertaining: work. . 
The Southern Literary Messenger.of: Richmond, Va. is doing 
very well, and gaining @ name rapidly. ! 

A new volume-of the Theological Library, published by) 
Harper & Brothers, contains the history of the Reformation i in 
France, by the Rey. Edward Smedley. 

Capt. Secard has just completed-a'history of the French Mil- 
itary: Institutions, and asketchof the French, Marine, in ote 
octavo volumes, with 200 plates. 

Dr. Bird’s new novel, the Infidel or the Fail of Mexico, ' is 
praised by the New-Yorkers; a sign by no means infallible. 
As a literary item we.regret tb state that Rogers, the poet 
and-banker, was lately robbed, confidéntially, by his ae 
of plate te the value of many thousand:dollars. 


metneed a, small periodical under the. bariner of the “Passion 
Flower.” 

- Outre-Mer, by professor Longfellow, The Conquest ‘of Flor- 
ida, by Theodore Irving, and the new tiovel by the countess of 
Blessington, have been received by Mr. Flash, per stage. 








A Corner ror CorresPonpenTs—Having a number of spare 
communications ‘on hand—somie of them very spare indeed— 
we propose to devote alittle more time than ‘ustal to their con- 
sideration. First comesCorni,” upon the mysterious ringing 
of bellsin Fourth street. Aswe did not publish the “how”? 
they rung, the “why” they rung, would seem pointless; suffice 
it to say, it was according to“Corni,” the work of Messrs. boys 
and rats. 

To him that writes: on “Time and things,” .we would only , 
say, his poem wil] not do. “We respect hisspirit and his inedbe- 
ty; but cannot admit his-verse, 

To the author of the “Young lawyer's lament’ we wavld 
suggest another trial. His piece has merit, andis well versified, 
but is too mueh spread.* ; 

“The blue bird” we must aleo decline. 

The poem on “phrenology ‘speculative, anid phrendlagy practi- 
cal,” is a good one, but too personal, ‘How far those are justi- 
fied who pay a dollar to have their heads examined, and.cant 
afford fifty cents to the widow and orphan, we wont say just 
new; but the Messrs. "owler were perfectly justified in open? 
ing their office, as far aS ve'can see; that is, if any one is who 
speculates upon the euriosity of men, ' ‘The article opens thus: 


“How many geese, O Fowler, hasfthou plucked ?”? 
and closes in these. w ords: 


itAudlo! phrenologists begin 
The same old principle to use, 
That, if ’tis heads, I win, 
And if not heads, you lose.” 


Our py comminications shall appear whén convenient. 





‘We take the following from an administration paper.” It is 
pleasant to find.in these’ days, one whom all are willing to 
respect: 

“The. venerable chief justice. Marshall lies dangerously ill 
dt Richmond, and'doubts.aye entertained of his recovety. : This 
telict of other daysof our country’s infancy, who has presid- 
ed over the highest judicial tribunal of our country for a long 


none dare question, is booked upon with peculiar gratitude and 
affection by the American people, and the deep regrot at his 
loss would be second only to that for our loved Washington.” 





SvuPpREME Covrt—This tribunal closed its session in this. 
county on Tuesday last, having tried perhaps one half of the 
cases upon jts decket. In the case of the city ys. the-courity, 
for the square-north of ‘Fourth anid west of Main street, a spe~ 
cial yerdict was returned, finding the property in the county for 
4 Certain uses, but that it had not been used as intended; the 
H legal question arising from the state of facts were reserved for 
the court in bank, ‘The question ¢oncerning Mr. Goodin’s 
appointment to.the clerkship of this county, was also reserved 
till the.court sitat Col umbus. . 





Forsicn. ~The Whigs are once more in power in Englgnd— 
Melbourne prime minister, and a commission acting as chan- 
cellor. 


4 


Miss Anna, daughter. of Dr. Reid, of. New-York,’ has com- | 


series of years, with an integrity and purity of purpose which4| 





Tur Puaitrés PLaNrir’s’ Sonal: or N,O, fell, not jong ance, above 
May‘ 17th, in the middle of the night; burying i in itarpins from’ 
50 to 70 personsysome dozen of-whom have since been res 2ued 
alive; oné of, theni after being buried’12 hours, This horfible 
dccident i is, thought to ‘have been owihg'to the. lower walls of . 
the building-having been too much weakened in nese: some. 


alterations; 





‘Ova City.—The old markeihouse in Fifth street, wich: hee 
had. various assaults’ made upon, it for some time Patsty has at 
Yenuth come tothe ground by authority,- 

Several of the new school-houses for our commonschools are 
going-up rapidly. They will sont —4 addition to the geod 
looks of: Cinctnapti. 


7. 





: Obichad: —This disease has for some’ weeks been n, prevailing 
down the river.’ 4%. 

‘There tras been no case in town as yet, nor tite the city been 
as clear of the premonitories at this season, Fo thréé, years past, . 
as at present, 

There is much less varioloid than there was a a few Week's’ 
since. 





A portrait by Mr. Beard of this city, has been placed jim the 
Atheneum Gallery of ‘Paintings, nenen, it has-been much 
admired by artists and others, 





“AN Brome —Its well to have puffs made.to hand, but bad 
to direct them Wrong.. A Yankee paper notices thé English. 
Penny Magazine; as the first of American periodicals, and‘ the 
New England Magazine, as containing a great variety of excel- 
lent’ wood cuts! 





New Rinse —We would ° refer our city subscribers to the 
card of Mr. Henry Moore, upofi our advertising shéet,. relative: 
to. a new schodl, which he proposes to establish. 





} Newsparers.—We rejoice to gee that the’Whig apd Evening 
Post of this city, are picking up the news about town. 





‘From all quarters, we learn, there will be.a searcity of wheat 
this year, the crop having been winter-killéd. In Virginia and 
N.Carolina,the crop will not be one half. Pork speculators 
caleulate on this for good prices next-year; for wheat being 
scarce, men must eat corn; if men eat corn, pigs must go-with-. 
out; if pigs go without, pork will be scarce; if pork is'searcg, it 
will be high:+-is not that clear? Stand by thén, all hands, to 
make another lot of fortunes, as has been done this year, tm the 
business, 

A somi-monthly ilewspaper, éalled the Colonization Herald 
has been established .in Philadetphia ; to be conducte(, by, the 
Executive Committee of the young men’s Colonization Socié- 
ty, of that city, and to be published’ simultaneously there, and 
in New York, at $1 per year. Whereis the Cincinnati young 
men’s Colonisation Society ? 

In Maine, cattle are dying, from the want of bay; i in Calais: 
alone, 130 head have starved to death; and in N. Hampshire, all 
the straw-heds have been emptied, to feed “the epittene,"t-20: 
says that excellent paper, the Claremont Eagle. ; 

Mr..J. P. Heilge, of Boston, was lately scalded, so°as'to: Be 
thought beyond recovery, by thé blowing up of a still, in which 
he and his brother were preparing cordial. His flesh | was burnt 

to the bone; the agony’of the moment crazed hitn. 

Joseph Clark, of R. Island, after being Treasurer of the State 
during 45 years, was at the age of 70, nominatéd .as ; Governor; 
but he said he had sustained a good character, so far in life, and 
had no notion of losing it; by running for Governor! 

' Several persons were, ngt long since, very much injured ig 
Notth Carolina, because one of the stage hersesy while crossing 
} a bridge, his foot getting caught inan opening between two of 
the floor planks. Itis wonderful {such accidents do: not hap- 
pen daily, half the bridges in the country are bat so many traps 
to catch trayelers, and disgrace the public: 

A distillery has been’burnt in Boston, in consequence of. the : 
hét rumoverrunning the rectifying | still, Three Irishrtien la- 
boring in a well hard) by, were alarmed at the ery of fire, 


j| and attempting to go up by the windlass at once, thfee of them 


fell;-one was killéd on the spot, and the others weré not eXPeote © 
ed.to live. 
‘The steamer Majestic, was blown up lately at Memphis, six’ 
ty persons were either drowned or dangerously scalded. The 
steamer Walk-in-the-Water, burst her cylinder on her way 
from N. Orleans to Louisville—rio one ‘injured. 
| A Boston'doctor has lately invented a mavhine for ham 

ing and. facing stone; it is thought it will make it-ns  % 
building material, as brick. Mr. Gridley Bryant, of ‘Boston, 
some time since, invented a machine of this kind, but we bes 
lieve it was found that the machine’was more te egeily hammered 
to pieces, than the stgne, 














asit is called; 4 sompound of sloohebas spiritsof turpentine. 


In France, the indemnity rd has posed and wil peso a 
| war are over. ‘ 





sixses—Oh miseder, the 19th of May, by Rev. Mr. Burka, 


iMbece Burt of vary peg % Miss wet "Francs Jones of this 
city.. 
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* puccesstiel; and we copy from the Journal of ‘the: Asiasic 


” inches thick, Varyirig a¢eotding tot 


| @’ve 


» “about fifty feet im length, was Constructed he follows, “A 


oft 


| uty and that of the air int the tun df:the-vessel, Mr. Bix- 
-' sengibly affected by the ice. »-Upon leaving the tropic and 
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Exron tition br ict FROM Boston, to CAvcurra,—The { 
ing of ice ta‘the West Indies and the southern } 


supp! 
stsces of thé Union, ‘has, it'appears, become, within these 
‘few yedrs;an extensive branch of trade at Boston, U.'S. 
The originators of this scheme determined last yeat to, 
‘extend their operations, and try how far it-was practicable 
to ra cérgo-tq Calcutta’ “The reguly, was most 


Séciefy, the following imeresting particularsas to thé 
mode adopted, which’ appears te have- been furnished by 
the -American.,agent, -’ The, ponds from which the Boston 
ice is ctit, are situated. within tan miles of the city,. It is 
also procured from the Kennebeo and Penabseot rivers, in 
the étage , 
upon the-banks, and shipped ‘from: tence to the. capital. 

’ A& peetliar machine is used to opt'it from’ the ponds™in 
blocks of two feet square, and’ from one foot to eighteen 
he intensity of the sea~ 

gon., If the winter does nat ‘prove seyete enouglrto frease 


: the water tb'a convenient thickn¢ss, the square slabs are #- 


laid again ovet the sheet of ice, until consolidated, and{ 
50 , The'ice is storéd in warehouses constructed for 
t pose at Boston. -In shipping it to the West Indies, 


of ten or fifteen days, little precaution is used.— 
The Whole, hold’ of the* vessel ig filled with it, having a ! 
lining of tan about four inches thivk upon the bottom and 
sidee.of the hold, and she top Jifts coveted, with a layer of: 


hay. = 'Phe hatobes are then closed, and are-not dllowed| 
. : |}the most jnfluential citizens of the State to induce the At- 


to, be ‘pened till- the {ée is teddy, to.be-distharged, . - 
'» Por the vo , : 
beén‘hitfierté attempted, some'additional precadtions-were: 
deemed heeessgry for the presetyation of the ict. ° T 

icé-hotd, an.ingulated iouge éxterfding from the after_part 
‘of thie forward hatch to the forward part of the after hatch; 


floor of one-inch deal'planks was first laid down upon the 
duntiage af: the hottom of thé vessel; aver this wag sttew- 
ed @ layer‘one foot thick Of tan, that is, the refuse b 

from the tanners’ pits, thoroughly dried; which is foord, 
to be a very good and -cheap noy*conductor; over this Was 


laid another deal ‘planking; and the four sides of the-ité-} 


hold were built dp imexactly the same manner,:insulated 
fromi.the sidesOf the:vessel, The pump, well, aid main; 
mast were boxed, d jn the same manner. The cubes 
of ice’ were then packed or bailttogether, so.close as to 
leave no space betaveen. them, and to make the whole one 
séJid: mass; about 180. toils were thus stowed. °On the top 
was pressed down elusely afoot of hay, and the whold was 
shut Gp from access of air, witha deal ‘planking oné inclt 
thick, nailed upon -the lower -surface of the lower déck 
timbers; tid spate between theplankd andthe deck being 
stuffed’with tan. * : : meee 


"Oh thé shrface-of the ice, ai two places, was introduced 


® kitid of float, havitig a guage rod passing through a staff- 
ing box-in. the (cover, the object of which was to note the 
gradual decrease of thé ice, as it melted and subsided .bo- 
dily. ‘The ice was slipped on thé.6th and 7th of May, 
. 1883) ¢end discharged in Calcutta,-on the Ifth, 14th, loth 


- atid 16thef Septem 
and seven days. a) é ane A wartege souk at be 
exactly agcertained from thesidking of the gauges, because 
‘ Se cate the chamber it area: fund “that the -icehad 
*s 'd Detween-each-block, and not from. the exterior on- 
‘lyin the manner of one solid mass, as-was antieipated.— 
 Calclating from-the rods and from the dimjnished draught 
of the ship, Mr. Dixweill estimated the loss on arrival at 
Diamond harbor, to. be* fifty-flve tons. * Six or eight tons 
more were lost during'the passage up the river,.and prob- 
ably twenty in lauding’ -Atont one hundred tons were 
fintlly depdsited in the -ice-Howse dn ‘shore, 4 lower room 
in & house at BAightman’s ghiut, rapidly floored and linéd 
with planks for the occasion’... So effectual ‘was the non- 
conducting power of the-ice-héuse on board, that. ther* 
mometer placed on.it. did not differ perceptibly from one 
in thecabim. From the temperature of the water pumped 


well ascertained that,the temperature of the hold wag not 


ranning rapidly into the higher latitudes, it, retained .its 
hen for some time, but. afer being several weeks in high 
latititdes, and. becoming cdoléd to the temperatnre of" the 


- external dir apd sea, ity took mere then, ten days in the 
ators the hold ,was Aéated again to the tropical 


tropics” . 
- standard. Lgndon Athenaium. ©" 





‘Tis Wares Wareet.We would respectfully call tlie 
‘attention of pergons interested in manufacturing, mhing,” 


Jin cqnstiuetion, and possess advantages 8o obvious; 


Hthey are Known, npon the Su 


"Maine, where it is deposited in ice-houses, | 


eto India,._ much longer. one ‘then rl 


¥ } «Kew Pasntoyep Pai xntine Orgice.—During a late visit 
, naking the voyage in four months 


ry 


a (a 


‘are assured, to outrival all other, machinery of .the kind 

heretofore muse.» It is'small ig sizey rans verti 'y en 
tirely under water, and proved.to be not only well adaptetl. 
to machinery general, but particularly to saw-mills. In 
itg:application to saw-mills, ib vempiiee ull the ad vantages | 
of the general re-action wheel, and yet is moré simple and} 
permanent than the flutter wlieel, .The whole propelling} 
power js Obtained withowt either cogs or straps, and Hemg 
under water, is neither liable to decay, to be des by 

fire, pt obstructed by ice. MrvHotehikiss’ mills are cheap 
pas 
rate from the saving of expensé; that mill-owners where, | 
nnd, Deleware, Alle- 
ghany; and thengighboring small streams, are already ois, 
gaged in tearing out their old machinery, ehd inecodvieinig 
them. Mather and Sprague, inthe viginity of am- 
ton; Thomas and Johnson, Great Beard, ‘Pennsylvania; 
HStiles and Whitaker, Deposit; Jacob’ Radiker, Colchester, 
4 Delaware counfy; Cable Cornwall, Newark, Tiogo county; 
Nichols and Hayte, Painted Post; and Forbes, and Co-; 
Olean Point, have: thése inipreved mills1n operation, of 
whom any desired-information,may be-obtained.”... 


<_< 


by noticing this useful invention. - 





| -Aw Ampgicax Brutus.—A few. days since, young Buc- 
henan, {san of Judge J: Buchanan,) was tried at - nian: 
Hhis, Md. on an indictment, for the murder of Fillis,4vyhom 
ithe emepahs. down, in. self-defence, from a.mob headed 
by Etlis, a few weeks since: . Efforts had been saade by 


_ = 


torney Géneral to enter a noli proseqyi; but the applica- 
tion being wade known to Judge Buchanan, (the father of 
the accuséd) he, with Romar firminess and virtue, sterns 
ly forbad the measure, and directtd the trial ‘to proceed. 
fe was attendedsand supported to the Bench by Roger B. 
Taney wad other. distinguished Marylandérs. ‘The spec- 
tacle must have been sublime—the gtey haired and fond 
hearted but noble- ang firm old man ‘sitting m judgment in, 
w case of life and death upon his-own'son. The trial -was 
fpliand fair, The eyjdence indicated the existence, 4f a 
preconcerted design dn the part of thé. deceased aid his 
hioys to moli and" maltréat Mr. Bachanan; that he 
avoided a collision with him as long as it, was consistent 
with his, safety, and’ it was ‘only on compulsion ’ and. in} 
~ 2 resort; he.took the severe measure which ended 
ata y- 1 4 7 ns + si t; x : 
.. Towards the conelusion of theitrial.the agitation of thed| 
fhther became extreme; bat. was joyfofly terminated by a’ 
}verdict of ot Guilty, which the Jury returned “withopt 
leaving.the box. -Stch incidents prove that notwithstand- } 
ing the inflated eulogiums irpon the stern and infléxible 
virtues of the ancients,‘the history of the present time, if} 
impartially .tol@, will exhibit as-sublime. instamcés'of éx- 
celience without the harsh and barbarous traits which ob- 
scure the’ lustre of thé. Roman. wame.— Philadelphia Ga- | 
ache “8 ; ’ 


f : : , 





\to thé southern part of ‘this state, we saw a euriosity which 
we think worth telling of ‘‘in print.” It was a substitute; 
fot aprivting office. But before we describe it, we will 
give its history. Sone time ago,a gentleman named Ro- 
} gers, residing ini Madison county, met, in Manchester, with 
a‘fugitive slave of his broth¢r’s,.and immediately arrésted 
him, when, much to his surprise, the negto prodaced 4 
free pass: Mr, Rv examined ‘it;.and fouhd thet it was 


‘Of course this ‘was sufficient proof of its being a forgery;) 
j but how the-negro had obtained it, remained a mystéry,as 
4he would give no information on the’ subject. Several 
months aftet this eircumstance took place, Mr, Rogegs’ fa- 


N brake, hig atteptign was attracted by ‘a roll of blankets, ly- 
ling onthe ground, which induced’him to make a more 
eareful examination of: the premises, whén he. discovered 
la tif bos filled with types,add,-in a,cayity cut.ia'the root 
oty Which the pusefiad been printed. , Thus, without press 
or case, slick or Salley, had this‘ gefitlenmin’ of-color™ set 
H}up 4 printing establishment in 4 ¢ane brake, which, being: 


CHRONICLE: DEVORED:70 LITERATURE | 


open to Buffalo, and, as 


r ‘ 


i eo the hon, Theodore byman.” *. 
Editors generally would be-aiting the cause of soience, 1. 


H pose of devising meane for the removal at am 


printed throughout, names; dates, signatures, and auf 
; 
|| ther was hunting cattle, and, in, passing through ‘a cabe'} 


‘of a'¢reg, the types:(ér, in technical language, the form)} 








“Oren = ‘oF Navication «+ ts The nevi ion isait lene 
will. be eens p relernae re 
of steamboats'and attier, 


taal r . “to Our 
shipping-list, 9: number . of ‘steamboa - easels 
ve arrived fous’ tint port Wuring;the week. Goreem 
hegins to 'asguipe quite a business aspect. The hoats aye 


ed'with passengers, the principal. of whom are em; 
‘ants destined for this and the adjoining secti bord ol 
ng on the Wabash and Erie ¢anal.- _ : _— . 


Bn pop bere been sive by 
onging to the line, will call at this: place ‘regula?l 
their.tripstp and down the Lake, apd thé Ob yer Noukan 
abd other boats nit inthe. lise have mate similar ‘ate 
mngements, so that we may. depend upon having. ap equi- 
valent t¢ a daily line to.andfrem Buffalo during the; sea. 
son—-Toledo Gaze -* ow, aS BI a 


which three boats, 


“2 _ P , 





Anorupr Yanxtr Puicx.—We notice in the Boston pa- 
pers, thefollowing paragraph. - aan 
The treasurer of the'Fatherless and Widows’ Soci, 

efully acknowledges the'sum'of five hundred’ dollars 


7 


This'is the'second ¢#iclrof the kind that Mr. Lyman has 
been detected in within a year, and theré is redon: to be: 
lieve that he has long heen carrying of @ system of such 
acts. . There js little. doubt that other persons ‘have ‘been 
engaged in the seme cause.-U. S, Gaz, - . 


+. 





’ Our. Buffalo friends recently hetd a meeting for the ‘pur. 
neat the t am earlier day 
each spring of the ice ™m their harbor. e have not learn 
‘ed the resultof their deliberations; but have heard it hint- 
ed that'they adjourned without setting: the lake on fire; 
defeating the railroad prdjeet... .The most feasible plan for 
the removabof the obstructions to navigation in. their her. 
bor that we'edn think of would-be to build a canal to Dun 
kirk, .and thus go ground them. _ -How would that suit you, 
“Queenof the West!”— Western Demacract. 4 





‘" Gorossay Statues ov . Wy. 1V. ayn WiraiaM Sauk 
SPEARE—It is now proposed to make that of Shakspeare 
similar to the,one proposed, some yeafs ago’ for the king, 
gatiely G0 feet high. The plan of-that of the king wasby 
Mr, Tytler,’ and the. left arpi was to fest ona ‘capstan, 
through which, and the arm; a winding stair-case was to 
proceed toward the head, which was to be large enough to 
accommodate a boat’s brew, and here, with telescopes, 
they could see out of ‘the King’s eyes, as thiny ministers of 
state Zo in the real king.. A penny subscription is propos- 
ed.as the extent of éach indiyidual’s contribafion. ~~ 





‘The momberts elect,'to’form a’ state constitution for the 
territory of ‘Michigan, assembled on the 11tit inst., at the 
capitolin Detroit. .'Phe ‘Hon, John Biddle; was chosen 
president of the-convention, and> was sworn to discharge 
faithfully the duties pertaining. to that office. “Order of 


‘|proceedjng, the appointment. of ‘officers, and: committees, 


together with other preparatory business, occupied the cor 
vention up to our last advices.— Miami of the Lake. -° 





AcApEmigS IN. THE STATE OF New Yoru—In the en- 
pire state, there are sixty-four incorporated academies.— 
Four. hundred thonsand dollars have been already expend- 
ed by. the state and by individuals, in these schodls, and 
they receive a revenue of fen-thousand dollats, annyally, 
from the same source. »- One thousand two hundred dollars 
is assigned to tligse institutions, located within each of 


the gight senatorial districts, _ 





_ A-simple slab of black marble in the burying ground 
of Picpas, in Paris, marks the place where repose the re 
mains of’Lafayette. Tt bers’ this ittscription:—«Here 
lies M, P. J. R. G. M! dé Lafayette, lieut. genéral, depu-. 
ty; born'at Auvergne; in‘1757; married in 1776, Mdke. de 
H Noailles; died in 1834.—Requieseat in pace.” 


an | 





“The-*W ashington Mirror” requésts us to “notice the 
late impravement”’ in their paper; but-after turning: it over 
for the hundreth time, and examining it with a magnifying 
plasy, we.reelly can’t discayer that any improvement has 





loated éarer to this’ office than is any other in the state, 
tight have,proved a dangerotts rival—-Pilsburg (Miss:) 


Butletine >, 





" ’ Buitpine : S7rokx.—Mr. Richard J. Lilly of this tawn' 
Whas-pot into -our hands a specimed of Sttne for ¢he-finer 
work of Buildings, such as’ Caps, Sills,.Mantles, ‘dec. — 








‘been made, though werfind an abundance. of room for it— 
i Germantown Tele. +. saad kcal 





Haren or Ouevinanp—We: are informed bya num- 


‘|| ber uf physicians, that ‘there is much less sickness in this 


village, han has been known for-a number of years, in pro- 
portion to the number of inhabitants. ~The clearing and 
| draining of the low lands iti this vicinity has probably con- 


duced to such a restilt,ddv. -. 
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When Louis Bonspartane king of Holland, he resoly- 
ed to tiaprommane state of'the roads in his kingdom, which 
| were attimes*aimost imf le. He caused them to be 
ick, manufactured of clay} and 
together’ endwise. “By ‘this means he 











. a . 
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a 


ee we : | which he propdsés to'introduce among our eitizens. It #s/} 
~ sagen ecg (est rea: ee, of the saree pre Sou Wavetie Pike county, and igot an exceedingly fine 
“Srdcm Count (ht: ‘Cau; follow mg extract, op; . te) suality,—is susceptible of a,beaufiful polish, and is whol-|| 
County (N, ¥.) Courer: ©: » ‘ . '' ‘Hly impervious: to thé weather. “Phe want of this article 
_ © “Important InventrOn,G. Hotchkiss, Esq.9f Wind-||has’been much felt by all buifders, atid as, Mr. L. has’ been 
* \\ sor, Broome eounty, N.j¥ork, heretofore favorably known/{at«tiuch expense, ahd trouble in procuring it, we hope he, 
© : as. one of the imiost- tage aniés- of the state, has mast M6 sipoly compensated. Tt can be affofded, le informs 
inyented @-yew species "Sapactine Water Wheel, #5 every gmall'advaiice upon the price of much infé- 
whi has obtaaned a pateat;-and which bids , we Stole how in use Here.—Ohio Eagle. pei? vay? 
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ans 
placed co tly 
8 “giving to t roads in the 
Wee ees bee 
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